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Psalm Meditation— A Call to Praise 
‘Psalm 66 


This great psalm of praise is one that merits fresh and careful study in the light of present conditions and needs. 


Beginning with a universal appeal for praise to God, the challenge is given to come and see His works, to re- 
member His deliverance of His people after trial and testing. The psalmist turns abruptly from this universal appeal 
to an individual one, in which he sets forth the responsibility for right personal relationship with God. Herein lies 
the basis for deliverance from the overwhelming storm and stress of today. 


Each of the five stanzas presents a timely call: 


Verses 1-4. A CALL TO ALL LANDS to “Make a joyful noise unto God.” The world needs just such an outburst of 
praise to God today; praise for the greatness of His power which shall bring into submission His enemies. We are 
told to “Make his praise glorious.” True praise must spring from an earnest desire to glorify God. 


Verses 5-7. A CALL TO COME AND SEE the works of God. If there is lacking within our hearts an impelling desire to 
praise God, the remedy is here given. If we earnestly contemplate His works, our hearts will leap forth in praise to 
Him. Attention is directed to His mighty works of the past, exemplified by turning the sea into dry land. The em- 
phasis is placed, however, on His continuing activity, extending into eternity. “He ruleth by his power forever.” 
“His eyes behold the nations.” There is especial comfort in that thought today. He beholds, He knows, He cares. 
He is ruler of this world. He is working His purpose out. He seeth the end from the beginning. 


Verses 8-12. A CALL TO PRAISE FOR DELIVERANCE. God is proving His people today, “as silver is tried.” The real test 
lies in the way we as Christians meet outward circumstances, and not in the nature of those circumstances them- 
selves. We, as a nation, and as individuals, are being called to go “through fire and through water,” symbols of dan- 
ger and distress. But we have the assurance that God will bring His own “out into a wealthy place,” or as Moffat 
puts it, “setting us free in liberty.” In Galatians 5:1, Paul challenges us to “stand fast therefore in the liberty where- 
with Christ hath made us free.” This is the true liberty of the Christian, liberty of soul, which gives an inward 
peace and security that nothing can disturb. Christians should ever praise God for deliverance from the bondage 
of sin to the fullness of that liberty which Christ hath provided. 


Verses 13-15. A CALL TO MEET PERSONAL OBLIGATIONS TO Gop. The first personal pronoun singular is here introduced. 
The psalmist states his own determination to go into God’s house with offerings, and to pay his vows which were 
uttered in time of stress. It is natural to turn to God in time of trouble, but too often we make resolves which are 
later neglected and forgotten. Are we willing to face the fact that the only way we can meet our personal obliga- 
tion to God is by wholehearted surrender, yielding every area of life to His control? 


Verses 16-20. A CALL TO COME AND HEAR a personal testimony of “what he hath done for my soul.” The call comes to 
us as Christians to give such testimony. In the heart of every Christian who has had a vital experience of God, 
there wells up a desire to give Him the praise by letting others know what He has done. The present-day need is 
for a witnessing Church, for Christians who are the pastor’s force and not merely his flock, whose tongues are 
loosed in praise to God. Prayer that consists of supplication without praise is incomplete. Verse 17 shows that both 
must go together. “I cried unto him with my mouth, and he was extolled with my tongue.” Then follows the one 
clear condition on which our prayers are not heard: “/f 1 regard iniquity in my heart, the Lord will not hear me.” 
Sin is ever an enemy to prayer, until through penitent prayer it is forgiven. It is with a background of such experi- 
ence that the psalmist comes forth boldly in the next verse, “But verily God hath heard me.” He boasts not of 
himself, but of the power and mercy of God, and the final verse lifts us into God’s presence, confident that He 
will not limit our prayers nor withhold His mercy from us. “Blessed be God, which hath not turned away my 
prayer, nor his mercy from me.” 


Let us, therefore, come before Him with clean hearts, in adoration and praise, acknowledging His mighty 
works and the greatness of His power, and bearing testimony to what He hath done for our souls. Then can we 
face the future unafraid, confident that His care surrounds us and that He will bring us forth “sore than con- 
querors through him that loved us.” 


Prepared by 
Mrs. Francis R. CrAwForpD 
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Wade H. Boggs 


Succeeds 


Henry H. Sweets 


Rev. Wave H. Boces, D.D., was ELECTED BY THE 
1943 General Assembly as Executive Secretary of 
the Executive Committee of Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief to succeed Secretary Henry 
H. Sweets, who has held this office for thirty-nine 
years and who will be automatically retired on Sep- 
tember 1, on account of the compulsory retirement 
of Secretaries at the age of seventy. ; 

Doctor Boggs is now pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Shreveport, Louisiana. He has 
shown the same faithful and efficient leadership in 
that church and in the Presbytery of Red River and 
the Synod of Louisiana as he rendered in the other 
churches and presbyteries and synods in which he 
has served. 

He received his B. A. degree from Davidson and 
his B. D. degree from the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary at Austin, Texas. He did post-graduate 
work at the University of Texas. He was ordained 
by the Presbytery of Western Texas and served as 
assistant pastor of the First Presbyterian Church at 
San Antonio. He served four other churches: Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, Shawnee, Oklahoma; Ar- 
senal Hill, Columbia, South Carolina; Druid Hills, 
Atlanta, Georgia; and his present field of service. 

Doctor Boggs is no novice in this department of 
the Church’s work of which he now becomes the 
executive. In 1931 the General Assembly elected 


him a member of the Executive Committee, and he 
has been a faithful and efficient member ever since. 
He has thus become fully acquainted with the duties 
and responsibilities of the Committee and has helped 
to make and to execute its plans, He has served on 
the Board of Trustees of orphans’ homes, colleges, 
and seminaries and has helped to guide the work 
of the Assembly, synods, and presbyteries. 

He has had broad experience in the pastorate, and 
knows the joys and burdens of the preacher and 
the problems which constantly face the elders and 
deacons. Doctor Boggs is a man of tender sympa- 
thy, good judgment, and unbounded energy. Under 
his wise and efficient leadership and the devoted 
and faithful codperation of the Executive Commit- 
tee he serves, great things will be accomplished with 


the help of God in this department of the work of 
our Church. 





A Message to the Church 


By CHARLES B. CASTNER* 


The Executive Committee of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief is filled with joy 
and gratitude to announce that, at the request of the General Assembly that the Committee 
seek some means of using the services of Dr. Sweets, and the insistence of the new Secretary, 
Dr. Boggs, and of the Committee, Dr. Sweets has consented to continue to serve our Church 
through the Committee of which he has been the Executive Secretary for so many years. He 
has declined to accept any title but will be a helper in the work he knows so well. We make 
this announcement so that his many friends throughout the length and breadth of our Church 
can rejoice with this Committee. The Church has never had a more faithful minister than 
Dr. Sweets, and this Committee is delighted to be able to make this announcement to the 


Church. 


ee 


*Mr. Castner is a Presbyterian elder and Chairman of the Executive Committee of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief. 
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Henry Robinson Luce — 


Missionary's Son 


By MARJORIE E. MOORE* 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST EDITOR IS THE SON OF PRESBY- 
terian missionaries to China. Henry Robinson Luce, 
cofounder of Time, the weekly newsmagazine, pre- 
fers to remain primarily an editor, He controls the 
policies of Time, Fortune, and Life, whose combined 
circulation is now more chen five and a half million, 
and “The March of Time” which appears thirteen 
times a year in 8,500 American and hundreds of 
foreign film houses. 

“Not since the time of S..S. McClure,” says 
Quincy Howe in his biographical sketch of this 
editor-in-chief, “has the United States seen a maga- 
zine genius who is Henry Luce’s equal, and if his 
career follows his present course he is likely to be- 
come the most powerful American editor of all 
time.’ 

That career began formally when fourteen-year- 
old “Harry” came to the States to enter Hotchkiss 
School in Connecticut, and was elected editor of 
the school paper. It actually began much earlier, in 
that Christian home of culture and refinement, 
where books were available to read, where intelli- 
gence and intellectual pursuits were encouraged, 
where democratic ideals were instilled. Henry is the 
elder son of the late Dr. Henry Winters Luce, a 
Student Volunteer secretary in his young manhood, 
a member of the faculty of what is now Shantung 
Christian University for twenty-two years. Mrs. 
Luce was related to Elihu Root, American lawyer 
and statesman, who died in 1937. It was while the 
family lived at Tengchow that Henry was born. 

An alert, mannerly boy, Harry yet enjoyed oc- 
casional mischief. His boyhood © friends—fellow 
“missionary kids’—remember the excitement in the 
compound when he put the neighbors’ goose down 
the well. His father and other missionaries spent 
the afternoon retrieving it. On his last visit to 
Weihsien in 1941, Mr. Luce asked special permis- 
sion to walk the compound wall once more. 

Henry was educated at the school for American 


*Marjorie E. 
mond, Virginia. 


Moore, Managing Editor, Rich- 
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children in China, at Hotchkiss and Yale in the 
United States, and at Oxford, England. He is a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa, served five months in 
the army in 1918, and was voted “most brilliant” 
member of his senior class at Yale. His first news- 
paper service came as a reporter for the Chicago 
Daily News and later the Baltimore Sun. 

A famous partnership began at Hotchkiss. Luce’s 
classmate, Briton Hadden, shared his editorial re- 
sponsibilities. At Yale, Luce and Hadden continued 
to work together. They had “reached the conclusion 
that most people were not well informed and that 
something ought to be done.” Accordingly, in 1923, 
after prodigious efforts to launch the venture, Luce 
and Hadden founded the newsmagazine Time, It 
was well received. 

When the magazine was only six years old, Had- 

den died of streptococcic infection, leaving Mr. Luce 
with the burgeoning organization they had de- 
veloped. 
_ In 1930 Fortune, the first journalism of business, 
was born in the midst of the depression—succeeding 
even at the price of a dollar a copy. The next year, 
the radio program of news dramatization was first 
presented, and in 1935 the screen version of “The 
March of Time” was produced. 

To utilize the vast possibilities of the camera, Mr. 
Luce conceived the idea of a magazine which would 
make “the unrespected photograph an instrument 
of significant journalism.” Time Incorporated 
bought the name “Life” from a humor magazine, 
and the first issue of Life appeared in 1936, to be- 
come an instantaneous success. Its weekly circula- 
tion is now four million. 

The editor-in-chief credits the success to “group 
journalism.” Instead of stories being produced by 
one writer, they are worked out over a conference 
table, and the editors listen as readily to a cub re- 
ported as to an ace. Mr. Luce knows his corre- 
spondents, lines his office walls with their photo- 
graphs, and feels a personal loss at the death in 
action of such men as Melville Jacoby. 

One of the secrets of the success of Time Incor- 
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porated is the formula which Hadden and Luce 
worked out, placing the major emphasis upon the 
editorial department rather than on the advertising 
and circulation departments. Memos to staff mem- 
bers from the chief’s office sometimes carry such 
dictums as: “To keep men and women well in- 
formed—that is the only axe Time has to grind. 
It is not the duty of the editorial department to 
win friends and influence people other than by put- 
ting out a fair and accurate and readable magazine.” 

But there is more than a formula back of Time’s 
success. There is a hard-working man with a phi- 
losophy born of Christian ideals. As one reporter 
put it: “There is still something faintly Presbyterian 
about his shyness and his long grave silences, in spite 
of the mildly satanic slant of his eyes under their 
wild and shaggy brows.” Mr. Luce reaches his office 
earlier than any of his staff, and remains until after 
they have quit for the day. His main hobby is “con- 
versing with somebody who knows something.” 

But what of the missionary son? Has Henry 
Robinson Luce renounced the cause to which his 
parents gave their lives? 

In order to find out, I sought an interview. It 
was Friday, Mr. Luce’s busiest day of the week. 
Moreover, an important board-of-managers meet- 
ing was called unexpectedly and a summons to 
Washington for business that day was received, but 
the engagement was not cancelled and the interview 
was given. Seated at his desk in the spacious modern 
office on the top floor of the Life and Time Build- 
ing in Rockefeller Center, New York, Henry Luce 
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talked like the well-informed Christian layman that 
he is about the world missionary enterprise. 

“Christian missionaries from America face their 
greatest opportunity at the end of the war,” he said, 
“but the exact measure of that opportunity will be 
determined by how Christian America is.” 

From an inside pocket he produced a folded sheet 
of cheap yellow paper mimeographed on both 
sides, dated February 21—a letter from a missionary. 

“Among the leading heroes of China are many 
American missionaries. Here is a letter I received 
last week (late April) from Grace Boynton, telling 
us about the Thanksgiving dinner they had in 
Szechuan, and of the dormitory without closets. 
She says she wondered at first where she would 
keep her clothes, but now that winter has come 
she knows she won’t need a closet—she has to wear 
everything! She thinks that we have probably been 
without heat this winter, too.” The tone was one 
of sympathy and admiration for the sacrifices being 
made on mission fields. 

“I remember meeting Leighton Stuart, the Ameri- 
can president of a Christian college in China, when 
we were going to the Orient in 1932. I asked him 
what he thought of the prospect for Christianity in 
that country. ‘I am not so much concerned about 
Christianity’s future in China,’ he said, ‘as I am 
about Christianity’s future in America.’ 

“That’s the way I feel now,” Mr. Luce confided. 
“Missionaries will be needed more than ever after 
the war, to help rebuild China’s depleted leadership, 
but if the United States fails to keep her ideals and 
act on them, American missionaries will have little 
chance to do their work.” 

In respect to war, Time’s editor expressed other 
convictions which reflect his Christian background 
and philosophy: “We are not in a war only to de- 
fend American territory. We are in a war to defend 
and even to promote, encourage, and incite demo- 
cratic principles throughout the world.” 

He sees America as the “democratic center of the 
ever-widening sphere of enterprise, America as the 
training center of the skillful servants of mankind, 
America as the Good Samaritan, really believing 
again that it is more blessed to give than to receive, 
and America as the power house of the ideals of 
freedom and justice.” 

But we must, he says, learn to think in larger 
terms. 

Such a conviction held by such a man—the head 
of one of the most successful business organizations 
in the world, the husband of a Congresswoman, and 
a Christian citizen participating in many civic and 
benevolent activities, as well as America’s foremost 
editor—has vast significance for the Kingdom of 
God on earth. 














The Only Hope 


Six years the storm has raged, 
Fire, sword, and bomb; 
Lust, blood, and bitter tears; 
Hunger and death. ... 

And all men hate Japan. 


Bombs falling on Pearl Harbor, 
While they talked of peace... 
Concentration camps, 

And brutal guards... 

And missionary women 

Made to wash 

The clothes of soldiers... 


Little Seiki Chan, 
Rosy and sweet 
In kindergarten days, 


You used to sing, 
“Jesus Loves Me!” 


I wonder how you died... 


But 

Higuchi San 

Calling his friends for prayer 
Before he starts for China. 
Saying, 

“T thought I could not go, 
For Christ would not be there. 
But I am told 

This is a holy war, 

And I shall give my life 

To bring eternal peace.” 
He, too, is dead... 


Another boy, 

A Christian minister, 
Came back 

A lunatic, 

And sits and broods. 





Koreans thrown in jail 

Because they would not worship 
Mortal man... 

Hung up by thumbs... 


Given the water cure... 


Bombs falling wantonly 
On orphanages, 
Churches, schools. . . 


Harry Myers 


Dressed in prison clothes, 


Squatting on aching feet; 

At night 

Lying upon the floor 
Wrapped in a dirty quilt, 
Humming a Christmas hymn! 


And Miyauchi San 
Praying all night 
For food 

To keep 

The homeless 

He was sheltering 
In Jesus’ Name... 


And Rempei Watanabe 
Carrying hot food 

To Lardner Moore 

Inside a concentration camp, 
And risking thereby 
Torture for himself 

And those he loved. 


Kagawa, 

Who had learned of Christ 
From Harry Myers, 
Living fourteen years 

In Kobe slums; 


Sharing his all 


With drunkards, murderers, thieves... 


Kneeling naked, 

As his one poor garment dried, 
And praying thus— 
“Stripped, Lord, 

Of all that Thou 

Hast given me, 

Here would I give again 

My all 

To Thee!” 











White women 

Beaten... 

Little Chinese girls 

Struggling in arms of beasts... 


Lo, 
Lepers in Japan 
Their piteous pennies bringing 


To give to God... 


And hear them sweetly singing, 
“To hearts 

Aglow for Thee 

E’en the Valley of the Shadow 
Is Like sunrise 

On the sea!” 





They killed our flying boys... Oh break, my heart, with pain! 


And yet I know, I know, 
God’s work is not in vain. 


And for the world 
The only hope is this— 


Those we have led to Christ 
Will in the end 
Lead back their land 


To peace! 


—Lois J. Erickson, 

Thirty-five years a missionary 

of our Church to Japan. 
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Church Property Valuation 


and Indebtedness 


A CONTINUING REDUCTION IN THE INDEBTEDNESS ON 
local churches is indicated by summaries of the re- 
ports made by sessions at the beginning of the 
present Church year. In 1934 the reported indebted- 
ness on our local churches was approximately 15% 
of the reported valuation. In 1938 the ratio had 
receded to approximately 10%, and for 1943 it is 
approximately 5.5%. For the years 1934-1938, in- 
clusive, and for the year 1943, the property value 
reported, the property debt reported, and the per- 
centage of debt reported was as follows: 


Property Percentage 
Year Value Debt of 
Reported Reported Debt 
$55,450,444 $8,390,000 45.43 
53,634,767 7,472,651 13.93 
57,603,908 7,529,898 13.07 
61,724,735 6,783,144 10.99 
60,464,498 6,082,985 10.06 
66,839,153 3,647,616 5.46 


For the last two years at least, factors in the re- 
duction of indebtedness are considered to be the 
increase in money, in circulation, and the restric- 
tions on building. 


On the basis of the 1943 reports the percentage 
of property valuation represented by the amount 
of the debt, the per capita valuation of property, 
and the per capita debt is as indicated in the table 
below. For comparative purposes in 1938, the per 
capita debt is shown. 


1943 1943 1943 1938 
Per- Per Per Per 
centage Capita Capita Capita 
of Debt Value Debt Debt 

5. 24. ($103.63... $5580. -$11.23 
4.36 116.98 .10 8.10 
5.19 112.42 . 83 17..37 

i 9.78 118.72 .61 21.18 
Georgia rs 104.90 .69 5.85 
3 
5 


Synod 


— 


RB WPA WAUNwWeH Un 


Kentucky 3.92 149.25 85 6.90 
Louisiana 5.22 131.29 85 18.47 
Mississippi 98 96.19 83 4.05 
Missouri 18 148.51 .60 21.10 
North Carolina. ... .62 122.98 45 9.35 
Oklahoma 45 75.24 35 =: 11.84 
Snedecor Memorial. 5.58 33.24 .86 4.04 


— 


<ciuihituicnmniniinaieee 


. Rev. B. K. Tenney, D.D., is Secretary of the Stewardship Com- 
mittee, Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
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By B. K. TENNEY* 


1943 1943 1943 1938 
Per- Per Per Per 
centage Capita Capita Capita 
of Debt Value Debt Debt 


10.30 
18.12 
19.08 
10.42 
15.15 


Synod 


South Carolina 114.68 4.22 
Tennessee JAS 155.49 11.08 

5.94 143.64 8.53 
Virginia my i i a | 7.67 
West Virginia .92 120.87 ile 


ASSEMBLY 5.46 122.31 6.67 12:22 


Among the synods it is natural that the Synod of 
North Carolina, with almost exactly one sixth of 
the membership of the Assembly, should lead in 
church value reported. The amount for this synod 
was $11,453,835. This total valuation of the synod 
is followed closely by Texas with $9,067,828, and 
Virginia, with $8,663,746. 

Because the units are smaller, it is natural that the 
presbyteries should show wider variation. The seven 
presbyteries in the order of the largest per capita 
property valuation are as follows: 


Muhlenburg 
Congaree 
Transylvania 
Brownwood 
Wilmington 


There is also a wider variation in the presbyteries 
as to the percentage of debt. One presbytery re- 
ports an indebtedness equal to 24.37% of the prop- 
erty valuation, and three other presbyteries report 
above 15% indebtedness. 


In calculating the per capita figures for 1943, the 
1942 church membership was used because the 1943 
membership figures were not available. The figures 
for 1943, as also for other years, are not quite com- 
plete, because in some instances a church having 
property failed to report any valuation for it. 

This present tendency toward the retirement of 
debt should be an inspiration to those churches who 
still have a property indebtedness. One important 
factor in preparation for the period following the 
war is a clearing away of all encumbering debts. 
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Today's —— 
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QUESTIONS 
(Find the answers in this article.) 


What are some of the conditions that call for 
strategy in Home Missions? 

What is the Home Mission Council? How does 
it fit into the strategy of united efforts? 

How much money was raised as a result of the 
first year’s Home Mission Emergency Fund 
Campaign? 

How is Home Mission enterprise tied in with the 
United Religious Education Advance and the 
Assembly’s Joint Committee on War Emergency 
Areas? 

Do you believe that we should be as sacrificial 
in the promotion of the work of the Church as 
in that of the war—and why? 


Home Missions Is THE ATTEMPT OF THE CHURCH TO 
reach lost souls, winning them to a saving faith in 
Christ and to active service for Him “both in Jeru- 
salem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria,” and ulti- 
mately in “the uttermost part of the earth.” 

There are many lost souls in America. It is esti- 
mated that approximately 80,000,000, or 63%, of 
our people do not belong to any church, Protestant 
or Catholic. This conditions reveals a wide-open 
field for Home Mission endeavors, and the necessity 
to advance into it. The war has not made the task 
easy. Along with its other horrors, war produces 
moral laxity and low ideals. The very necessity to 
win this war by gaining superiority in all phases of 
production has, in many instances, taken both 
father and mother to the defense plants, thus dis- 
rupting the home by neglect and the absence of 
restraint. Consequently our youth are becoming 
“bored and bewildered, wayward and wild.” Juve- 
nile delinquency is increasing at an alarming rate. 
J. Edgar Hoover states in the June American Maga- 
zine that the “records show a 55% increase in ar- 
rests of girls under 21 years, in 1942, as compared 
with 1941. Arrests of girls for drunkenness increased 
40%; for disorderly conduct nearly 70%; for pros- 
titution and commercial vice, 64%; for other sex 
offenses, 104%; and for vagrancy (which often veils 
a more serious offense), 124%. The increases were 
greatest among girls 15, 16, 17, 18 and 19. But even 


*Rev. R. D. Bedinger, D.D., is Director 1942 Home Mission 
Emergency Fund Campaign. 
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By R. D. BEDINGER* 


Home Missions 


among girls 15 years of age there was an increase 
of more than 49%. Remembering how much the 
induction into the Army and the Navy has reduced 
the number of civilian youths of 17, 18, 19 and 20, 
the crime record among boys is almost as alarming 
as that among girls.” 

The boys and girls of today will make our world 
of tomorrow. It will be a better world only if we 
win our youth to Christ now. 

The breakdown in the home is symptomatic of 
the moral delinquency of the nation. There is need 
for strategy that will win the war against sin. 

Strictly speaking, strategy is a military term. Our 
entire world is geared to military thinking. As much 
as we abhor the very concept of war with its lying 
propaganda, its hymns of hate, its bombs of destruc- 
tion, its gestapos and concentration camps, its 
wholesale murders, yet we may learn lessons in 
strategy from the conduct of war which may be 
applied with consecrated energy in the fierce strug- 
gle against sin and its corrupting power. 


I. There is the startegy of vigorous offensives. 

In the early months of the first world war the 
Germans were within twenty miles of Paris and its 
fall seemed imminent, General Foch sent word to 
the war office: “My right wing is crumbling, my 
left wing is falling back, I am attacking with my 
center.” A vigorous advance, even in the face of 
apparent disaster, turned the tide. The Germans 
were hurled back across the Marne River, Paris was 
saved, and eventual victory won for the Allied 
cause. 

Similarly, Home Missions today must take the 
offensive. It is poor strategy to stay on the defen- 
sive, to be satisfied with the status quo. Sin, in all its 
sinister aspects, with its moral corruption and vice, 
is pressing hard upon the forces of righteousness. 
‘We must advance to the attack with all the re- 
sources of the Church and her Divine Head. We 
have all the power and all the spiritual armor neces- 
sary. “All power is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth. Go ye therefore, ... and, lo I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.” We have 
the promise of victory. “The gates of hell shall not 
prevail against” the Church! 


II. There is the strategy of united efforts. 


Germany overran Europe because there was no 
effective codperation among the invaded nations. 
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No one of them could stop the cruel aggressor. In 
a time of world crisis, disunity is fatal, Only in 
union is there strength. Ere long the United Nations 
saw the necessity of pooling their resources in man- 
power, in leadership, in money, in production, and 
in combat. Lend-lease materials from America, 
R. A. F. planes, and men from England were united 
with the heroic efforts of Russia to make possible 
the defeat of the arrogant foe at Stalingrad and in 
the Caucasus. Rommel inflicted crushing defeats 
upon the British in Libya. Egypt appeared lost. The 
union of Germany with Japan in India seemed pos- 
sible. In that black hour came Churchill, with his 
military and naval advisers, to Washington. Out of 
this historic council came the swift provision of 
United States tanks, Fortresses, and other combat 
planes, which helped to make possible the victory 
at E] Alamein; came also the long trek of the French 
forces from Lake Tchad, the invasion of North 
Africa by the Americans, the united command under 
Eisenhower, and the amazingly swift annihilation 
of the enemy in Tunisia, 

The Home Mission statesmen also have seen the 
necessity of united efforts to accomplish the task of 
saving America. Too long had the several Home 
Mission agencies been divided in their endeavors. 
Confusion and weakness had resulted from this lack 
of effective codperation between presbyterial, 
synodical, and Assembly Home Mission forces. 
Surely the Holy Spirit prompted the overture to 
the General Assembly and the subsequent forma- 
tion of the Assembly’s Home Mission Council, com- 
posed of one representative from each synod and 
four members from the Assembly’s Executive Com- 
mittee of Home Missions. “The Assembly’s Home 
Mission Council is based on the fact that the work 
of Home Missions is a denominational responsibility. 
The divisions into presbytery, synod, and Assembly 
Home Mission work are for administrative pur- 
poses, In this conception of Home Mission unity 
the agencies engaged in the enterprise are allies and 
not competitors. The need in any presbytery is the 
concern of all the presbyteries. To aid in the uni- 
fying and correlation of our whole Home Mission 
enterprise, the Assembly’s Home Mission Council 
was created.” , 

That the Council is serving its high purpose is 
seen in the focussing of the attention of the Church 
upon the desperate need today of our country for 
Christ, and the welding together of its agencies in 
a mighty effort to give Christ to our people. Before 
the present war broke in all its fury, the Assembly’s 
Home Mission Council had taken cognizance of the 
vast movements of changing populations, Each mem- 
ber of the Council was studying the situation in his 
synod, noting the new investment areas. The war 
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merely accelerated the planning and accentuated 
the value of a strategy that called for invasions of 
these areas with the least possible delay, with every 
resource not only of the Home Mission agencies, 
but also of the entire Church. To this end the Home 
Mission Council launched the Assembly’s Home 
Mission Emergency Fund Campaign for $1,250,000 
to be raised over a period of five years. The first 
year, which closed March 31, 1942, there was se- 
cured $25,000 above the goal of $320,000. Much of 
this has already been put to work in the employ- 
ment of Home Mission workers, the purchasing of 
lots for buildings, and the erection of such edifices 
as the government will permit. But the highest value 
is the inspiring purpose of the entire Church to 
unite in a program looking to the evangelization of 
the unsaved. The Secretaries of Foreign Missions, 
of Religious Education, of the Men’s Work, of the 
Young People, of the Woman’s Work Committee, 
Presidents of Seminaries and the Training School, 
not only wrote articles but delivered addresses in 
support of the Campaign. Pastors and auxiliaries 
made their stimulating efforts, and every church 
participated in the producing of the funds, which 
exceeded our expectations. Every synod and every 
presbytery has been benefitted, and eventually every 
cause of the Church will share in the blessings of 
this fund. 

There are two other united efforts in our Church 
today in which our Home Mission agencies are 
codperating: 

(1) The United Religious Education Advance. 
This comprehensive effort is sponsored by the 
Committee in Richmond. It is at heart a Home Mis- 
sion project, since it reaches. into every Home Mis- 
sion church, One of its aims is church extension. It 
seeks to touch and gather in the unsaved. Its slogan 
is, “Reach every person with Christian teaching in 
the Home, in the Church, in the Community.” It 
advances, hand in hand with every Home Mission 
Committee and with every Home Mission worker. 
Home Missions welcomes this splendid ally in a 
common cause. Home Missions supports the United 
Religious Education Advance with its prayers, its 
influence, its gifts, and its service. 

(2) The Assembly’s Joint Committee on War 
Emergency Areas. There is before me a pamphlet 
entitled, “Discovering a Strategy for Christian 
Service to the Uprooted Peoples in War Industry 
Areas.” The first paragraph reads: “An era of world 
upheaval and its inescapable effect upon life has 
created new frontiers for Christian conquest. The 
American people are on the march. We are told 
that last year one fourth of the people in the United 
States moved from one house to another, and that 
one sixth moved from one community to another. 
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We have observed that in an unbelievably short 
period of time multitudes of people have moved 
into an area to form what has become known as a 
War Industry Area. There are approximately 
seventy-five such congested centers of population 
within the bounds of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church.” 

The Assembly’s Committee on Promotion (now 
the Assembly’s Committee on Planning) recom- 
mended “joint counsel and coéperation of all 
agencies that have the responsibility for any phase 
of our Church’s approach to these areas.” A Joint 
Committee came into being composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Executive Committee of Home 
Missions, the Executive Committee of Religious 
Education and Publication, the Woman’s Work 
Committee, and the Defense Service Council. This 
Joint Committee declared that “to formulate an 
adequate program for service to these unchurched 
areas will require the closest codperation between 
the Synod’s Home Mission Committee, the Synod’s 
Committee on Religious Education, the Synodical 
Auxiliary, and the Synod’s Defense Service Coun- 
cil.” é 

Thus, since March 1942, Home Mission repre- 
sentatives have been touring the synods with teams 
of the Joint Committee seeking to stimulate local 
church leaders to undertake the task of evangeliza- 
tion in these congested areas. It is a united mission- 
ary effort. Home Missions gladly accepts the chal- 
lenge of codperative endeavor and seeks to give its 
best to the enterprise. 


III. There is the strategy of the appeal to 
sacrificial giving. 

‘The war effort is making frightful demands upon 
us all. The United Nations are fighting for holy 
causes—freedom, justice, and human personality. 
No sacrifice is too great to attain them. Men are 
daily giving their lives on the land, on the seas, in 
the air, with the conviction that their deaths will 
purchase for the world the priceless boon of liberty. 
Millions of citizens gladly endure many discom- 
forts in the rationing of food, clothing, ‘and travel 
that the necessities of the war may be provided. 
Huge sums of money, not in the millions, but in the 


billions, are quickly oversubscribed. On signboards, 
in newspapers, over the radio, come the appeals to 
sacrificial living and giving. “You lend your money, 
they give their lives.” “You did your bit, now do 
your best.” Such slogans impel us to still larger sac- 
rifices. The Scriptural minimum standard of giving 
is evoked in the constant suggestion that ten per 
cent of our salaries should go into Defense Bonds, 
Parents who are giving their sons will not cavil over 
the surrender of their material possessions. All these 
sacrifices are made, on the part of the vast majority, 
gladly, willingly, and in the spirit of a veritable 
crusade to win both the war and the peace. 

Why should not the Home Mission agencies, in- 
deed the entire Church, capitalize on this war psy- 
chology and plead for more financial support in the 
effort to evangelize America and the world? It is 
indeed a just and righteous struggle the Church is 
engaged in. The stake is the souls of men! What 
shall it profit men if they gain life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness in this world, and lose their 
souls in the world to come? Men out of Christ are 
lost, even now. They need a Saviour from sin. 
Christ is the only solvent for the ills of the world. 
To make Him adequately known requires the dedi- 
cation of large sums of money. 

Last year our Church contributed more than for 
many years. Our members have sufficient money to 
do our part of the task. They cannot spend it all, 
simply because purchasable commodities are not 
available. The Government will take much, but a 
great deal will be left for investment in the salvation 
of souls, Let us boldly challenge our people to lay 
all their possessions on God’s altar, to make as great 
sacrifices for Him as they make for Country. Let us 
fearlessly call them to such dedication. Horace 
Bushnell once said, “(One more revival is needed, 
only one: the consecration of the money power to 
God. When this is done the Kingdom of God will 
come in a day.” . 

Let us remember that none of this strategy can 
be used successfully without constant humility, 
constant prayer, and constant reliance upon the 
Holy Spirit. To seek, to know, and to follow God’s 
will is the greatest strategy Home Missions and its 
loyal constituency can employ. 


(Circle Program Article for October.) 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1942—August 1, 1942... . 


$57,523.40 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1943—August 1, 1943 


Increase for four months 


$13,380.37 
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Bowie Courts, Texarkana, Texas 


“White Unto 


the Harvest 


By EDWARD E. MULLINER* 


IX SOME AREAS OUR CHURCH IS BEING GIVEN A TRANS- 
fusion. More blood is flowing into her veins. War 
industries have brought many changes and new 
challenges. Many new people have come in, but so 
many of these are not attending any church, A few 
go to church immediately upon their arrival in a 
new community; but many go only as a last resort. 
Every thing is strange, and everyone is so rushed 
that the things of God are neglected by the many. 
It is for us, ‘then, the few, to keep the claims of 
Christ before the multicudes. It is for us, as our 
Master when He looked upon the multitudes, 
likewise to have compassion upon them. 

Bowie County in East Texas, once a sleepy coun- 
tryside, is now bristling with war industry activity. 
With Texarkana on the east, and New Boston on 
the west, and fifteen miles of war plants stretching 
out between them, the little town of Hooks finds 
itself in the midst of a drastic change of life. Some 


ee 


*Rev. Edward Mulliner is pastor of the Presbyterian Church at 
New Boston, Texas. 
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months back Hooks had several churches, and 
among them a Presbyterian Church, but this one 
and all the others were absorbed by a government 
agency to make way for a shell- -loading plant. Now 
a housing project is in operation at East Hooks, two 

miles east of the center of the town. In this housing 
area there are accommodations for 800 families. A 
big new elementary school building is being erected 
at the East Hooks Courts, and a huge new high- 
school building in Hooks proper is almost complete. 
There is not a single church of any denomination 
in this vast area. All groups have been meeting in 
the school building at Hooks for several months. 
The Presbyterian Church group has purchased a 
very desirable lot, and an effort is being made to 
have a building moved from the w ar-plant reserva- 
tion to this lot. The building belonged to a church 
group in another community with whom the gov- 
ernment agency made settlement. The proposed 
church building will be large enough for immediate 
needs. It is expected that before this article is 
printed the building will be in place and in use. 
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The East Hooks Courts are being occupied rapidly 
by war workers, and it may be necessary to open 
an outpost in that locality. 

Some of the housing projects in the county are 
under the Federal Housing Authority, but most 
of them are under Federal Public Housing, as in 
East Hooks Court. Here planned community ac- 
tivity provides homemaking education, recreation, 
safety education and public health education. 
Through this means the church is able to find new 
approaches to the families of these housing groups. 
For instance, some of our church membership may 
be able to direct Boy Scout or Girl Scout activities, 
which would afford opportunity to get acquainted 
with the boys and girls of this section. And with 
recreational activities included as a part of these 
programs, resourceful leaders in the church with 
special aptitude for this sort of thing will be gladly 
welcomed in the leadership of planned recreation. 
Some of the church members living at the project 
may enroll in a homemaking or a public-health 


class, and make new contacts with the women of 
the housing community. In all of these activities 
wonderful opportunities will present themselves for 
reaching new folk for our church. 

New Boston has more than doubled in popula- 
tion. New homes have been built, and old homes 
have been crowded to, and even beyond, Capacity, 
A recent visitation program revealed several Presby- 
terian families and many unchurched people in a § 
government trailer camp of goo trailers, The con- : 
struction phase of the projects is now virtually past, 


and these trailers will undoubtedly be replaced with § 


more permanent dwellings. A Negro housing proj- § 


ect of 467 units is to be constructed immediately. 
Another housing project of 400 units is contem- § 
plated for the white families engaged in war indus- 
try at New Boston. The First Presbyterian Church 
there plans to add a wing this summer to take care 
of congested Sunday-school classes and make room 
for new classes. 

The northern and western parts of Texarkana 


A Friendly Visit, Robinson Courts, Texarkana, Texas 
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Administration Building, Robinson Courts, Texarkana, Texas 


have several housing projects. Among these is 
Bowie Courts with 140 apartments, Robinson 
Courts with goo apartments, Sussex Downs with 160 
homes, Wake Village with 160 homes, and Stevens 
Courts (Negro) with 124 apartments. Most of these 
ae in reach of the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, of which Rev. Dayton Castleman is pastor. 
About two and a half years ago the location of the 
old Rose Hill Presbyterian Church was sold, and a 
better-situated lot obtained, and with the help of 
the Home Mission Committee a new building 
erected. Recently a wing was planned to give added 
space, but due to war conditions and building 
priorities a small building was purchased instead to 
help relieve the congestion. The membership has 
increased sharply, thus bringing about much new 
work to be done. There are some definite needs for 
new chapels in outlying sections. Just north of 
Westminster Church is the new Beverly addition 
and the Victory Heights housing project, a large 
area of unreached people with not one church of 
any denomination in the vicinity. The Westmin- 
ster Church group has carried on a campaign of 
Msitation at Beverly, with considerable blessing, but 
with not much immediate fruitage. Just beyond the 
Western limits of Texarkana, on the New Boston 
Road, is the Kenwood district, with no church. 
there has been some fine basic outpost work done 
i that section with good response. The First Pres- 
byterian Church, Texarkana, Texas, codperated 
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splendidly in beginning this work. The garage 
where the outpost was set up is no longer available, 
and although a key lot has been spotted for the loca- 
tion of a chapel in Kenwood, the work stands idle 
for want of a new man to labor in this pioneer field. 
Other points also need outposts, but these are the 
most strategic. 

Recently Dr. Claude H. Pritchard and Rev. W. 
Norman Cook of the Joint Committee on War 
Emergency Areas visited this area and met with 
Rev. Otis Graham, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Texarkana, Arkansas; Dr. F. Z. Browne, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Texarkana, 
Texas; Rev. Dayton Castleman of the Westminster 


Stevens Courts, Texarkana, Texas 
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Church and Moores Chapel, and Rev. Edward E. 
Mulliner of the New Boston, Hooks, Redwater, 
Corley, and Shiloh churches. Other ministers of 
Paris Presbytery were in attendance, but they were 
not touched by the problems that are common to 
the group just named. Of course the membership 
of these interested churches was also represented 
in the gathering. The findings of the Hampton 
Roads area were brought out and some pictures 
shown of the developments and the work already 
done in that war-industry area. The needs of the 
Bowie County field were gone over quite fully, and 
a representative board of ‘strategy was set up. This 
group of ministers w ith the representativ es of their 
congregations have met several times, and have 
covered the Sussex Downs housing project thor- 
oughly with a program of visitation. Some of the 
other housing units have been partially covered. 
The w ar-plant area in Bowie County covers over 
25,000 acres of land and includes a shell-loading 


INVasion Hanes F mecurcien: 


Point PLEASANT, West VIRGINIA, IS A SMALL TOWN 
located at the junction of the Kanawha River and 
the beautiful Ohio River. In round numbers its 
population was about four thousand before it be- 
came a defense area. In its present environment, 
there were two Presbyterian churches, both of 
which were self-supporting. One is the Point Pleas- 
ant Presbyterian Church, the other was the Pleasant 
Flats Presbyterian Church. The Point Pleasant 
Presbyterian Church is among the oldest in West 
Virginia. A 

The Government saw fit to purchase the rural 
community in which the Flats Presbyterian Church 
was located. It was necessary to sell the church and 
for the farmers to sell their houses and lands and 
seek lodging elsewhere. Even though the church 
building ‘and the homes of the members of the con- 
gregation were sold, they remained a Presbyterian 
congregation until the rural congregation was 
united with the Point Pleasant Presbyterian Church 
under the wise guidance of Kanaw ha Presby tery. 

Things have changed in this little historic town, 
still claiming to have fought the first battle of the 
American Revolution, and furthermore well able 
to substantiate that claim. There seem to be three 
stages in industry invading a small town. First, there 
was the period ‘of planning, of much talk and an- 


*Rev. Chalmers McCutchen is pastor of the Point Pleasant Pres- 
byterian Church, Point Pleasant, West Virginia. 
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plant, a shell depot, an ordnance traning center, 

tank-repair plant, a target range, and will soon heal 
one of the nation’s largest arsenals. There are two 
ordnance plants involved—one is permanent, the 
other only semi-permanent. The war will not termi- 
nate activity in this part of northeastern Texas, so 
we can safely build into the future. But the present 
needs are most urgent and the chief concern now. 








In this field most of the burden lies on two min- 
isters, one with a two-church field and the other 
with a field of five Home Mission churches, Cer- 
tainly here the fields are “white unto the harvest, 
and the laborers are few.” Surely, also, the “King’s 
business requires haste.” Every possible effort is 
being put forth to meet the demands of the hour, 
but the prayers and help of the entire Church are 
greatly needed. From such areas in the Lord’s vine- 
V yard comes a great challenge to ministers of energy, 
enterprise, and vision. 
















ticipation; second, there was the period of con- 
struction and varied activity; and third, there is still 
the leveling off period. 

In the period of planning appeared the specialist, 
the engineers, the surveyors, and certain amount of 
big machinery that made talk become a matter of 
reality. Soon there was a shortage of room space, 
of eating facilities, of recreational facilities, and 
business men began a little conservative investing. 
Apartments appeared in homes and over garages. 
Trailer camps came into being. Cabins were built. 
Property changed hands almost ov ernight, and 
everyone was caught i in the activity. 

When the construction began, w orkers came from 
many states. The housing problem was more acute, 
and ‘people had to commute from long distances. 
The stores felt the impact of numbers, local people 
began securing jobs, trailer camps grew, cabins 
were occupied, and the city council felt the prob- 
lems of heating, lighting, street paving, and others 
too numerous to name. At the close of the con- 
struction period, we could get a picture of an old 
fair ground under the oaks as it was and as it is 
today with approximately one hundred and fifty 
housing units. We could go to an old corn field, 
and today we would see three hundred and fifty 
prefabricated housing units. Where there was 4 
small woodland, today we see fifteen houses that 
would rate Pulchritude Avenue by a city council 
or Chamber of Commerce. Where there was open 
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land, we could see eighty or more small housing 
units. Where there was an oats field, we could now 
srob- see perhaps three hundred more prefabricated 
thers houses. These are in addition to individual building 
con- @ projects, cabins, and apartments. 

1 old Now we face the leveling off process. Things 
it is will not be normal again; but perhaps a little more 
fifty J Normal than they have been. The picture has not 
field, @ been altogether rosy. This type of work brings with 
fifty it the problems of gambling, of drinking, of night 
vas a life that is not calm, and ‘last, but not least, the 
that problem of money. When you put money into a 


uncil @ man’s hands you do not of necessity put religion 
open @ 'to a man’s soul. It is another practical proof that 
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Temporary dwellings of workers, Point Pleasant, West Virginia 





New permanent dwellings for workers 


a wee e” 7 
49 ; ta" : 


there must be some change on the inside. Too much 
money and too little religion has been the cause of 
a great many home problems. 

However, there is the brighter side. It is true 
that many defense workers did not leave their origi- 
nal homes seeking a better place to worship God; 
but I must say that some of the finest characters I 
have met since seminary days have been some of 
these very folks. There are some who have been a 
great asset to the church. One man taught a Men’s 
Bible Class, another sang in the choir, another aided 
in the securing of slides for a bit of dramatization, 
and still another put on a program for a congrega- 
tional dinner. Men such as these are teaching not 
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only by precept but by example in the white heat 
of life itself, with a great many temptations. I ad- 
mire the man that can play the part of a good 
engineer all day and sit up until ten o’clock at night 
to take a two-hour Leadership Training Course. 

It would be impossible to narrate all that any one 
church is doing in a defense area. However, I will 
mention some of the general things that we have 
tried as a church to do through this swift period. 
We tried not to let the shock of something big 
keep us from doing the “one, two, three” things for 
Christ. The auxiliary tried a visitation program that 
worked only in a measure. We tried to be an even 
more friendly congregation, and we were already 
a friendly one. We tried to give a church atmos- 
phere that would naturally make a stranger want 
to come back. We tried to build our worship pro- 
gram so that Christ could be seen by all those who 
needed Him, ourselves included. We have made 
several surveys, and these have been a tremendous 
help. We have had four congregational fellowship 
dinners a year, in order to get acquainted. We have 
had a measure of success. The solution of defense- 
area problems does not lie in any one thing, other 











than Christ; but, in many things, and often in little 
things. 
Two things are very helpful as we think of work- 
ing with any one for Christ, particularly in these § 
days. First, a little less worry about the right psy- 
chological approach, of the type that is common 
and of which the world is sick, and in its place the 
virtue of sincerity. Second, we should be careful 
not to speak in a language that might be interpreted 
by those that we are trying to reach as a reflection 
upon them. In other words, we should identify our- 
selves with them, and in the place of using language 
that might sound to them like condescension on our 
part, we should stress the idea of sharing Christ. 
We are not doing all that we would like to do, 
but we are working hard, step by step. The Home 
Mission Committee has assured us of some help in 
the work for at least six months, and possibly a year | 
if finances permit. We are entering now the chal- 
lenging gleaning period. Intense work ought to be 
done within the next twelve months, and we believe 
that it will be done. There is an element of per- 
manency that must be conserved, that can be con- 
served, and that will be conserved, by God’s grace. | 






















War Chaos, Casualties, or Christ? 


By J. C. CRANE* 


UNLESS YOU HAVE SEEN IT, YOU WILL NOT BELIEVE IT! 
That a quiet, modest, fishing town of the Mississippi 
coast, known as Pascagoula (an Indian name for 
“the Singing River”), with its 4500 inhabitants, 
many of whom are descendants from Baron von 
Kreb and his party of de Bienville settlers, could be 
transformed so quickly into a vital war center, with 
German submarines lurking within twenty miles of 
its ragged coast (rumor says one took a “dive” 
around Christmas! ). 

The town has the usual coast attractiveness, and 
the usual coastal vices, particularly lax on easy liv- 
ing and abundant drinking. It had, too, some very 
fine people who knew how to live, without the love 
of money. Its struggling churches, like its streets, 
told only too well that those seeking first “the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness” were in the 
minority. But it boasted as friendly a group of 
warm-hearted people as could be found anywhere, 
and those who kept aglow the “candle of the Lord” 
nobly persisted in spite of weakness in numbers and 
spiritual loneliness. 

The beauty of the moss-covered live oaks, inter- 


*Rev. J. C. Crane is pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Pascagoula, Mississippi. 
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twined with wisteria, the unspeakable glory of the | 





camellias, azaleas, hydrangeas, crepe myrtle, etc., § 





that adorn the streets and homes, set the stage for § 
romantic living—not for mechanized activity or } 
lurid welding. And yet, if tradition can be trusted, | 
in Longfellow’s day it was building ships that go 
out to sea “from Pascagoula’s sunny bay,” and it 
was here that he wrote about it. Today—it is the 
town of the first and largest all-welded ships, and | 
of the fastest and best woman welder. 

Needless to say, none of the town’s facilities were 
projected with any possibility of supplying the 
needs of an additional 15,000 people brought from 
every part of the country to do this job. The high 
school, after doubling its modern plant, is running 
practically on an eleven-hour basis, including night 
classes in industrial training, mechanical drawing, 
and other practical subjects. The two white and 
two Negro elementary schools are still running on 
a double shift, and faculties change almost as rapidly 
as the fluctuating student body. Students from every 
state in the Union and from every county in the 
State are enrolled, with, of course, every conceiv- 
able grade of preparation or lack of it. 

Least of all were the churches prepared to handle 
this challenging situation. Three of the six leading 
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churches were being aided from Home Mission 
fands—our own became self-supporting for the 
frst time in its 53 years. The Baptists, fortunately, 
had begun a large building program, which they 
have been able to complete, and a smaller denomi- 
nition succeeded in getting priorities, “before the 
freeze,” for a brick building. All the other churches 
had to be content with minor improvements and 
with wholly inadequate space for their church pro- 
rams. Three are seeking priorities to build suburban 
churches at present. Our own church woefully 
lacks equipment for its Sunday school and other 
activities. The manse is overrun on Sunday morn- 
ings with classes seeking some space for teaching. 
Its single brick auditorium has seating space for 
scarcely more than 100. In fact, after all present 
improvements are completed, the churches of the 
town can scarcely seat more than one in ten of the 
population at a given Sunday-morning service— 
Faster included. 

With double incentive of draft-dodging and high 
wages (after years of ‘clay-hill and depression hun- 
ger) men, women, boys, and girls have rushed in 
at the rate of from 300 to 500 per week—some com- 
ing in de luxe trailers, some in crude home-made 
ones, others finding tents, making temporary shacks, 
sleeping in their own cars, or on front porches or 
in attics. A few even put moss on the damp ground 
for children to sleep upon. Whole families crowded 
into one small room, and living conditions became 
intolerable, Sanitation was entirely inadequate; food 
supplies woefully deficient. Even now beef is almost 
an unheard-of luxury in homes. Only the Provi- 
dence of God has prevented a major epidemic with 
catastrophic results. A good part of the day must 
be spent by some member of the family going from 
store to store in search of necessities for the table of 
hungry workers. 

Recently the milk shortage has been relieved and 
a large Jitney Jungle is helping the food shortage 
with two large cafeterias; gooo new Government 
housing units, 600 Government trailers, and at least 
a many private trailers have relieved the serious 
housing condition, so far as necessity is concerned. 
Those at present remaining in poor locations evi- 
dently prefer to do so “for the duration.” The 
townsfolk rallied nobly in opening their homes, 
often at great inconveniences, and in sharing cheer- 
fully with newcomers all available food and facili- 
tis, and in trying to make them feel welcome in 
their churches, clubs, and other organizations. 

Meantime the moral casualties are appalling. 
Parents, pressed by economic want, have allowed 
their teen-age boys and girls to come here alone for 
their first trip away from home; and their first 
money, fabulous wages, is often spent entirely over 
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the week-end in an orgy of pleasure seeking, drink- 
ing, roadhouses, etc. Gambling gets its share, and 
there is little or no pretense of enforcing Missis- 
sippi’s laws against liquor, or as to Sabbath enter- 
tainments. As one result, Monday shows heavy 
absenteeism, and jails are full over the week-end 
with men, women, boys, and girls. Juvenile crime 
has made a startling spurt upward, six teen-age boys 
being before the recent grand jury, besides those 
under the Welfare Agent or in reformatories. Petty 
larceny is another form of entertainment for teen- 
agers. Immorality is so common that one victim of 
a recent domestic tragedy said she knew of eight 
of her own friends who had had the same heart- 
breaking experience, Another estimates that at least 
500 homes have either been broken or debased per- 
manently by bread-earners—men or women away 
from their usual social restraints, unknown and un- 
punished, Heart-rending letters for aid come from 
forgotten wives and mothers “back home.” Married 
men with families “up state” are living in open and 
brazen bigamy, and many others do not hesitate to 
pose as unmarried in dating. Even those accustomed 
at home to attending church and Sunday school 
fail to reéstablish themselves here and are caught in 
the vortex of vice. Parents never seem to think of 
writing the local preacher to help secure or guide 
toward proper environments. The money seems to 
be all that matters, and they do not always get that. 
There are a few noble exceptions. 

Not even half of those who registered their 
church preference as “Presbyterian” have taken 
the trouble to come to our church a single time— 
this in spite of as thorough an invitation as it is 
possible to issue with the information available. 
There is chaos and there are hundreds, probably 
thousands, of moral casualties that tug at the very 
roots of one’s soul and challenge the power of the 
gospel we strive to preach. What are we going to 
do about it? 

In coéperation with civic organizations and 
leaders, every effort is being made to furnish clean, 
chaperoned, and healthy entertainment, with di- 
rected play for the little ones. Several churches 
have sponsored Boy Scout troops, though Scout- 
masters are hard to get or keep. Coast guards are 
protecting life on the beaches, and a nice skating 
rink is cause for thanksgiving, if it would only close 
on Sundays! 

True Christians know that until the gospel puts 
repentant LIFE within the soul, no one is safe from 
the lust of the eyes, the lust of the flesh, or the 
pride of life, or the demon of covetousness. This 
overwhelming and unashamed greed has so domi- 
nated the thinking of the many that there is no time 
for God, for worship, or for the church. 
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With the excuse of war effort, time-and-a-half 
for Sunday labors puts a premium upon selling out 
God’s day, worship, and all the “outward and ‘ordi- 
nary means whereby Christ communicates to us the 
benefits of redemption.” Some are apparently sell- 
ing their souls for a few extra dollars, and most will 
admit that the loss of time due to wrong personal 
attitudes is far greater than could possibly be ac- 
complished w ith Sunday work. In fact, most agree 
that they do not do more in seven days than they 
formerly did in six, war or no war. They acknowl- 
edge the fact that they have not the same mental 
and physical efficiency because of the unbroken 
fatigue and monotony of the job; yet none seems 
willing to believe and trust God in this matter, and 
they readily exchange devotion for dollars. 

Our Assembly has allotted us funds for a church 
visitor and secretary, and she begins work July 1. 
We sought four months before finding one willing 
to undertake the difficult task at a remuneration so 
far below the wages of an ordinary worker in the 
shipyard, or under such trying conditions. We ex- 
pect to locate this worker in the center of the dor- 
mitories for women, so that her room may be a 
place of refuge for those who “hunger and thirst 
after righteousness.” Some entrusted funds have 
enabled us to get an old second-hand car for her 
to use, but there is urgent need for a typewriter, 
multigraph, and other materials, not to mention the 
double pay necessary to secure a room alone. 

In the church itself, the congregation consists of 
more than 50°% newcomers, and a 50°% increase in 
the membership is in spite of heavy losses in clean- 
ing the rolls, and in fluctuation of the population. 


In spite of all efforts, however, there is still] seating 
room in the small auditorium, and the av erage w or- 
shipper is very irregular in attendance. 

The Church has improved its property, is install- 
ing the very best furniture, has twice doubled its 
budget w ithin fifteen months, increased the Pastor's 
salary after relinquishing Home Mission aid, and 
last year gave 150°% of Presbytery’s askings for be- 
nevolence. It is badly in need of either a Sunday 
school, or a manse to make the present large manse 
entirely a church plant. Possibly the enlargement of 
the auditorium will be needed in another year, if the 
Spirit blesses our efforts. Certainly its music needs 
the aid of at least an electric organ! 

Co6peration in securing information as to new 
members and major accidents involving families in 
trouble has been generously given by all. A Catholic 
priest recently gave us the names of six Presby- 
terian families. Ministers have spoken bi- monthly at 
high-school assemblies, and a week of spiritual em- 
phasis with daily evangelistic messages, seemed 
greatly appreciated. An effort is being “made to se- 
cure released time Bible instruction, as allowed by 
the State Board of Education, but no denomination 
can afford to support a Bible teacher, and the pas- 
tors may have to teach, if it proves at all feasible. 

More than any thing else, we need your prayers 
that Jesus Christ, and Him crucified—the only cure 
for chaos, the only Redeemer of casualties, the only 
Saviour from sin, may be adequately, effectively, 
and personally presented at every opportunity, and 
that Christians may awake, and by example and wit- 
ness save and snatch fron the fire souls of His 
calling. 








The Church Paper 


A Means of Information and Inspiration 


By DONALD W. RICHARDSON* 


FroM CHILDHOOD [I HAVE BEEN 
weekly visits from a church paper. 

As a young pastor I was very early convinced 
that the most intelligently informed church mem- 
bers and those most loy al to the entire program of 
the Church were the members who subscribed to a 
Church paper. Men and women usually are not 
deeply interested in a cause or an institution about 
which they have only a meager know ledge. The 
only way in which one can be informed about the 
life and work of the Church is through the con- 
sistent reading of some publication w hich carries 
the news of the Church and presents the programs 
of the Church. 

While on the mission field I found that the Church 
paper was the one means of keeping in sympathetic 


ACCUSTOMED TO 


*Rev. D. W. Richardson, D.D., 
Church, U. S. 
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touch with the home Church in all its policies and 
activities. Since returning from the foreign field 
my observations and experiences have deepened my 
conviction that the dev elopment of the Church's 
spiritual life, the enlargement of its activities, and 
the extension of its work are dependent very largely 
upon the knowledge which the Church’s member- 
ship has of the life and work of their own com- 
munion. 

An increased number of subscriptions to our 
Church papers will issue inevitably in an increased 
interest and activity in the Church’s work. As chair- 
man of one of the General Assembly’s permanent 
committees, I have found the Church’ papers always 
eagerly cooperative in promoting every cause w hich 
will help in winning people to Christian faith and 
bringing them into ‘the fellow ship of the Church’s 
life and: work, 
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A Joint Bible School and Revival Meeting 


At Old Lebanon Church 


Last August, the historic Old Lebanon Church 
in Central Mississippi Presbytery was the setting 
for a joint revival meeting and vacation Bible school. 
Located several miles from the railroad, Old Leb- 
anon Church is situated in a beautiful grove of trees, 
with a splendid spring near-by. A number of tents, 
owned by members of the congregation, were on 
the grounds. At the call of an old-time fox horn, 
the people gathered for the various services that 
were held during the day and into the evening, for 
this was a real “camp meeting.” The services were 
conducted by Dr. R. L. Landis, Director of Re- 
ligious Education for the Synod of Mississippi, and 
the Bible school was under the direction of Mrs. 
W. D. Crawford of Canton, Mississippi. 

Asa result of this joint undertaking, which lasted 
from August 6 to 12, there were four additions to 
the church, two on profession of faith and two by 
transfer, Four of the Bible-school children were 
baptized. 





Harry and Larry and “Little Brother” 





Happy Birthday to You! 


November 1—Mr. James R. Boyce, Mexico 
November 1—Mrs. Lardner Moore, Japan* 
November 1—Mr. Z. V. Myers, Mexico (Address 
Kingsville, Texas) 
November 1—Miss Emma Eve Gardner, Japan* 
November 6—Rec. C. L. Crane, Africa* 
November 6—Miss Annie Dowd, Japan. (Retired. 
Address 2902 W. Capitol, Jackson, 
Miss. ) 
November 6—Mrs. L. H. Lancaster, China* 
November 7—Mrs. Lowry Davis, China (Address, 
250 A. Kailulani Ave. Honolulu, 
¥. H.) 
November 7—Mrs. George T. McKee, Africa* 
November 7—Mrs. Wm. C. Worth, Africa* 
November 8—Mrs. J. W. Allen, Africa 
November o—Mrs. Andrew Allison, China 
November g—Mrs. James Wilson, Korea* 
November 10o—Miss Blanche Sawyer, Africa* 
November 11—Dr. James Wilson, Korea* 
November 14—Miss Leila G. Kirtland, Japan* 
November 14—Rev. Chas. A. Logan, Japan* 
November 15—Mrs. Walter Swetnam, Brazil 
November 16—Mrs. John E. Talmage, Korea* 
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November 17—Mrs. M. P. McCormick, China. (Re- 
tired. Home address 202 Lenoir, 
Morganton, N. C.) 
November 18—Miss Josephine Woods, China* 
November 19—Mrs, George A. Hudson, China* 
November 20—Mrs. L. G. DeLand, Africa 
November 20o—Rev. H. H. Munroe, Japan* 
November 25—Rev. S. M. Erickson, Japan* 
November 26—Mrs. W. F. Bull, Korea (Retired. 
Address, 1320 Cornwall Place, Nor- 
folk, Va.) 
November 27—Miss Mada I. McCutchan, China* 
November 27—Mrs. J. H. Wheelock, Brazil 
November 30—Rev. D. Lee Williamson, Brazil 


*Now is U. S. 


Nore: As our missionaries now in the United States are 
moving from place to place, it is impossible at this time to 
give permanent addresses so far in advance of the birthday 
date. The Educational Department, Box 330, Nashville, 
Tenn., will be glad to supply the address on request, near 
the birth date. Should cards be sent to Box 330 to be 
forwarded, please use first-class Postage. 

No communication is possible at present with Japan, 
Korea, Occupied China, or the Philippine Islands 
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The Home Is the Bulwark 


The Home was the theme of the popular meeting of the Committee of Religious Education and 
Publication during the meeting of the General Assembly, held in Montreat, N. C., May 27-June 2, 
1943. The following four addresses were delivered as part of this program. 


The Church in Your Home 


By J. J. MURRAY* 


Tue CurIsTIANS OF THE NEw TESTAMENT DAYS 
were quick to win converts, and quick to start 
Christian Churches, but very slow to erect church 
buildings. Within fifteen years of the Crucifixion, 
Paul went out on his first missionary journey; 
within twenty years of that trip there were Chris- 
tian churches scattered over much of the central 
part of the Roman Empire; and within another 
thirty years there were a half-million converts in 
the world. But it was more than two hundred years 
after the Crucifixion of Jesus before any Christian 
group had its own building for worship. 

There were many reasons for this. In the First 
Century these early Christians were mostly poor 
people, too poor to erect church buildings, And in 
the Second Century, when they began to have some 
well-to-do members, it was too dangerous for them 
to have buildings. In this time of persecution it 
would have been unwise for Christians to have a 
public meeting place for worship. It was safer to 
have a private, and sometimes necessary to have a 
secret meeting place. So they met in the homes of the 
members. In several places in the New Testament 
we come across this expression, “the church in thy 
house.” The first Christian churches were always 
the homes of Christian people. Sometimes, as in the 
early days in Jerusalem, they went from house to 
house. Later, as the group increased, some wealth- 
ier member, who might have a larger house, would 
place a room at the disposal of the brethren; and 
this would become a more or less permanent meet- 
ing place. 

Such a home was that most remarkable of all 
the homes of the Early Christian Church, the home 
of Mary, the mother of John Mark, in Jerusalem. 
This was the home where the Christians gathered 
to make prayer “without ceasing” for Peter, when 
Herod had thrown him into prison. This probably 
was the home where, for ten days after the As- 
cension, the disciples waited in prayer in the upper 
room for the coming of the Holy Spirit; and where 


*Pastor, Presbyterian Church, Lexington, Virginia. 
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on Pentecost that Spirit came down upon these | 


disciples and filled them with power to win the 
world. And there were other such homes in later 
days—homes that were churches as well as homes. 
Such was the home which that brilliant and de- 
voted couple, Aquila and Priscilla, made wherever 
they lived, at Corinth and at Ephesus, and probably 
at Rome. Such was the home of the first European 
convert, Lydia, at Philippi, the home which became 
the First Church of Europe. Such was the -home 
of Phoebe at Ephesus, and of Nymphas at Lao- 
dicea, and of Philemon at Colosse, and of many a 
loyal Christian in many an obscure city of Asia and 
Europe. 

In the early days of Christianity, then, every 
church was first a home, That is interesting. But 
what is much more important is the fact that, 
throughout all the days of Christianity, in the early 
days and now, every home is expected to be also 
a church. A home could only become a church in 
which other people might worship because it was 
already a church in itself and for the small family 
group which lived there. It could only become a 
place sacred to the spiritual life of other people be- 
cause it was meant to be naturally a place the life 
of which centered around the worship of God and 
the service of God. 

This means, of course, that every home which 
calls itself Christian should have real religion as the 
center of its life. That faith in God will be the main 
element in the thought of that home. That the 
Bible will be the chief book in the library of that 
home. That prayer will be a familiar activity there. 
That in each day’s schedule there will be a time for 
corporate worship. And what is more important 
than all the outward evidences of piety, it means 
that loyalty to duty and willingness to serve will 
be the primary lessons taught and shown by the 
elders and learned by the younger members of that 
home. 

Most of the religion we have we got in the homes 
which our parents made for us. There, from mother, 
we learned to say, “Now I lay me down to sleep;” 
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ind later, “Our Father, which art in heaven”; and 
then, “The Lord is my shepherd”; and later still, 
“When I survey the wondrous cross.” There from 
father we had many a lesson about the right and 
wrong of things, and the values which make life 
sood as well as prosperous. There, in that mixture of 
rotection and initiative which makes a good home 
the world’s best training place for character, we 
learned how to give and take, how to codperate and 
share, how to love and serve. There we first heard 
of the Saviour who loved us and gave Himself for 
us; and there we learned to know Him as our own 
best Friend. There, as we saw mother and father 
find strength in difficult times, we learned to find 
our help in hours of need from the Heavenly 
Father who loves and guides us. Happy the child 
who can say of his earthly father with John G. 
Paton: “Though everything else in religion were 
by some unthinkable catastrophe to be swept from 
my memory...... my soul would wander back to 
those early scenes, and shut itself up once again in 
that Sanctuary Closet, and, hearing still the echoes 
of those cries to God, would hurl back all doubt 
with the victorious appeal, ‘He walked with God, 
why may not I?’” 

If what has just been said be true, then it is also 
true that most of the religion which our children 
get they will get in the homes which we make for 
them. It is as difficult today as it has always been 
to have the quality of religion in our homes; it is 
probably more difficult today than it has ever been 
to have the expression of religion in our homes. It 
is useless, however, to deplore the many threats to 
home religion; we must simply make a still more 
earnest effort to show in the family life the faith in 
which we believe. The expression of our religion 
in our homes may not be as important as its spirit. 
It is possible to have family prayers twice a day 
and at the same time to have little real religion; it 
is possible also to have the inner quality of religion, 
without much outward expression; but normally 
the reality and the expression go together; and we 
must seek for both. There are many concrete and 
— ways by which we will show our Christian 
ife. 

The pictures on our walls may show it. Dr. G. 
Campbell Morgan once said: “My father came into 
my house soon after I was married, and looked 
around into every room, and then he said to me, 
‘Yes, it is very nice, but nobody will know, walking 
through here, whether you belong to God or the 
devil.” I went through and looked at the rooms 
again, and I thought, ‘He is right.’ So we made up 
our minds straightway that there should be no room 
in our house henceforth that had not some message, 
by picture or wall text, to show we serve the King.” 
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A Christian home should have a blessing at meals. 
Does that seem a trivial thing to emphasize? There 
is many a home today without a blessing at the 
table, unless a minister happens to be there, It is good 
to talk about the sanctity of the Christian home; 
but in our men’s, women’s, and young people’s 
groups we will help our members most by begin- 
ning with small and specific things like this. 

If we look to God for His care in our homes, 
there will be family prayers at breakfast. Maybe 
some other time is as good, but there are not many 
homes where there will be any group prayers un- 
less they are made at breakfast. At some time we 
must have them. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman used to 
say, “The home is never quite complete until the 
father takes his position before his household like a 
priest . . . as one who realizes that he is responsible 
for the spiritual interest of his household.” All the 
day will be happier, and safer, so begun. Here again 
the “how” of family worship is almost as important 
as the “why.” Many a father would like to have 
family worship, but holds back because he cannot 
make a long prayer. We need in our churches and 
in our groups of men and women to talk about sim- 
ple methods of home worship. Each member of the 
family, with Bible in hand, can read a verse in turn; 
and the family group can then join in the Lord’s 
Prayer. Again, the father, or mother, or a younger 
member of the group, can use “Day by Day,” read- 
ing the verses suggested, the “Thought for the 
Day.” and the prayer, with the whole group paus- 
ing for silent prayer for the missionaries named for 
the day. A book, such as “God’s Minute,” might be 
used; and there are many other simple ways. 

In a Christian home there will be Bible teaching. 
Each child will have a Bible of his own. Psalms and 
great New Testament passages will be memorized. 
At least the Sunday-school lessons will be studied. 
Many parents would be horrified to be told that 
they consider the multiplication tables more impor- 
tant than the Ten Commandments; yet they teach 
their children the former but do not teach them the 
latter. If actions mean anything, many a Sunday- 
school teacher loves some girl’s soul more than the 

mother does. 

Of course the fundamental point is that parents 
must practise their Christian faith. If we want re- 
ligion to matter to our children, we must teach it to 
them; but still more is it true that if we want re- 
ligion to matter to our children, it must matter to us. 

What about “the church in thy house”? Is your 
home a church? It is, if there is faith there, and love, 
and worship, and the spirit of codperation and of 
service. If the presence of the Lord Jesus Christ is 
felt there, it is a church, a Holy Place, where all 
who live and all who come are blessed. 
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IN TIMES LIKE THESE WE ARE PRONE TO SAY CERTAIN 
things are particularly true. Those things have been 
true always, but the times have mnved to call our 
attention to the lack of and need for certain verities. 
Christian homes have been the bulwark of our na- 
tion, but with the war and its breaking up of homes, 
we realize anew the importance of the Christian 
home, which can better withstand the onslaughts of 
separation, anxiety, and sorrow. Too, the reports of 
juvenile delinquency show mounting figures. These 
figures, to a large degree, represent homes that have 


failed, and those homes to a large extent are non-° 


Christian homes—non-Christian because the church 
has not reached them with Christian teaching. 

I should like first to bring a daughter’s testimony 
to a Christian home: a home where the father was 
an elder in the Presbyterian Church, a teacher in 
the Sunday school when he was not superintendent, 
and the mother a leader in the woman’s organiza- 
tion. That home had family worship as a part of 
the family’s life. Early in ‘the life of each child 
church attendance began, not just Sunday-school 
attendance, and Sabbath observance was taught and 
was insisted upon. Need I go on? From that home 
have gone out five children—a minister, an elder, a 
deacon, and two daughters, all having established 
Christian homes of their own, 

However, it is my place here to bring testimony 
as a Mother, and while it must be personal to some 
extent, I hope it may not seem in any way to be 
spoken with pride. There are certain teaching pre- 
rogatives which belong to the mother alone, and 
there are certain cases where the mother alone has 
to develop and maintain the Christian home, but that 
is not true in my case. All through the years there 
has been a w orking together of both parents. 

There are many ‘elements in a home, which, com- 
bined, produce the evidences that stamp it as a 
Christian home. We assume, first, a love for God 
and His Word, yet if God’s Word be not taught 
to the children in their early childhood, if God’s 
Word be not heard at family worship, how will a 
love for God and His Word be fostered? This time 
spent teaching the Bible is perhaps the happiest and 
most rewarding of the hours a mother spends with 
her children. 

I suppose the Presbyterian Christian Home in- 
cludes the catechism in the teachings of the parents. 


*Johnson City, Tenn. 
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The Christian Home— 
Testimony of a Mother 






By MRS. R. D. BEESON* 


The fourth and youngest of our family was once 
heard to remark that her sisters and brother had all 
said the Child’s Catechism and Shorter Catechism 
and she had memorized the Child’s Catechism, and 
so there was just one more to go. 

The parents at the same time have the teaching 
of the children their first prayers, the returning of 
thanks at meals, and the taking of some part in 
family worship. 

I would like here to bear testimony to the fact 
that a truly Christian Home honors the Sabbath Day 
in addition to regular church attendance. It seems 
to me that today we are falling short in that respect 
more than in any other. The mother has a responsi- 
bility here greater than for any other day in the 
week. It is true that Sunday cannot be a day of rest 
for her when there are four or more lively young- 
sters, or even just one, to be amused and instructed. 
But where the parents do see to it that the day is a 
busy, happy day, spent doing the things that are 
w orshipful and constructive—true religious educa- 
tion results and there is no problem of Sabbath ob- 
servance. 

How different a story I heard of a town not so 
far away where Sunday movies have just been 
opened. The remark was made that the Y oung Peo- 
ple’s Meetings could not begin on time, since the 
children had not yet gotten aw ay from the movies. 

Tithing was observ red in my ‘father’s home and 
we have continued that teaching in our home. As 
the children are beginning to go out and earn their 
living, it has been a joy to receive from time to 
time letters with an enclosure marked ‘ ‘part of my 
tithe to be used in the evangelistic work of the 
presbytery,” or “for the special offering for Foreign 
ro, r “for any object you think a w orthy 
one.” One "child, receiving an award of $300.00, 
wrote us how she expected to spend it. The first 
item said, “Tithe, $30.00. 

Believing the Scriptural injunction to hospitality, 
the parents have considered it a privilege to enter- 
tain missionaries, ministers, and others engaged in 
Christian work. What a privilege indeed it is for 
the young people to know these emissaries of the 
gospel and to get the viewpoint of one who is giving 
his life in service to God and his fellow man! 

Bringing up children to be Christians is the job of 
the Christian home, and that ean be accomplished 
seldom, if at all, by precept alone; there must be 
(Continued on page 412) 
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Being a Father 


PrrHAPs | AM NOT QUALIFIED TO SPEAK ON THIS SUB- 
ject. The following story will illustrate. I was a city 
reacher before I was promoted to a country 
church. When I was in the city I bought a high- 
cut collar clerical suit. When I came to the country 
[had to wear it out. Dr. B. F, Wilson, the pastor at 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, told this story on me. I 
was in Staunton, Virginia, one day, and two little 
Catholic boys were playing on the street. One knew 
me, and the other did not. The one who did not 
know me tipped his cap, and said, “Good morning, 
father.” The other said, “You fool, he’s no father. 
That man is married and has nine children.” 

While I was pastor at New Providence, a coun- 
try church in Virginia, one night there was a deep 
snow. I went to the barn early to feed the horse and 
cow. Looking back I saw one of my little boys fol- 
lowing me. He called out, “Papa, I’m stepping in 
your tracks.” What a responsibility it is to be a 
father having six boys stepping in your tracks. It 
is most too great a responsibility to talk about. 

I prefer, therefore, to speak of other fathers than 
of myself. My own father was not perfect. Few 
human fathers are. Over the hills of yesterday come 
many memories that I treasure, and cannot and 
would not forget. My father believed in reaching 
every person with Christian teaching in the home, 
the church, and the community. So my memories 
cluster around the home, the church, and the com- 
munity. 


The Home 


I can testify that my father and mother made 
home a very happy place for me, One of the earliest 
recollections of my childhood was riding on a big 
white horse on before to our country church six 
miles from home. After I was big enough I rode 
behind to the same church. To this church, of which 
my father was a deacon, before I can remember I 
was carried for baptism. The claims and principles 
of the Christian religion were kept before me in 
such a way as to make the memory of them a 
precious heritage. The long rides to church were 
never tiresome. My father taught me to know and 
name all the trees. He taught me the names and 
manners of the fish that played in the clear stream 
that flowed along the side of the road. 

Ministers of all denominations were always 
honored and welcome guests in the home of my 
childhood. At family prayers my father used to 
ask them questions about the teachings of the Bible, 


aT): ~ . 
Director of Country Church and Sunday School Extension. 
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By HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN* 


and thus give them an opportunity to give whole- 
some instruction to the whole family. 

To the family circle my father read books of 
Bible stories. I listened to them with keen interest. 
Before I could read and write, I was fairly familiar 
with most of the stories and events recorded in the 
Old and New Testaments, 

Father’s word was law. There was no argument. 
He was at the same time kind and thoughtful of 
the best interests of his children. He was a busy 
man, but he found time to go fishing and hunting. 
He frequently took me with him, and made a com- 
panion of me. He taught me to swim, pitch horse- 
shoes, and play checkers. When I was a child, I was 
his shadow, following him wherever he went. One 
day I saw him go into the woods, and I followed. 
As I drew near, I heard him talking, and, listening, 
I found he was praying. I suppose he was praying 
for me, for I certainly needed it, as I was a sinful 
little boy. I slipped away without letting him know 
I heard him praying. 


The Church 


My father moved only once, but was an officer 
in four different Presbyterian churches—a deacon 
in one, and an elder in the other three. In both 
places he lived he organized an outpost Sunday 
school in the community. Each became a new Pres- 
byterian church, of which he was made an elder. 
To each of these churches he donated the land on 
which they erected the building. 

It was a recognized custom that all the family, 
including the hired helpers, should attend church 
and Sunday school. When I went to college, the 
thing that shocked me was that some people did not 
attend church when the doors were opened. My 
youngest sister, Mrs. J. B. Massey, of Hampden- 
Sydney, Virginia, recently told me that, when she 
was a little girl, she decided that she was not going 
to church and Sunday school, claiming she was sick. 
She said my father, in the kindest way, said, “If one 
of your little friends who loved you very much had 
invited you to a party, would you be too sick to 
go?” He put it upon her conscience, and left her 
with this remark. She followed him, and went to 
church and Sunday school, and never again tried 
that ruse. 


The Community 
Another recollection of my childhood is the 
kindly way in which my father treated all of the 
hired helpers. There was good fellowship existing 
between them and himself. Tenant farmers were 
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brought to Christ and into membership of the Pres- 
byterian Church by personal work on the part of 
my father with them. He insisted on their owning 
their homes, and sold them land on credit at less 
than it cost him. All hired helpers and tenants were 
looked upon as members of the family. There was 
never any domestic-help or farm-labor trouble, as 
they remained on through the years. 

The helpers inside and outside the house affec- 
tionately called my father “Mr. Mc.” One of the 
men, rather a hard case, who worked for my father, 
was brought to Christ. His dying request was, “I 
don’t want any preacher to conduct my funeral. I 
want Mr. Mc.” My father complied with his re- 
quest. I got the impression that he was not only a 
Christian father to his own children, but to the 
larger family circle. 

When I was in college, my father moved to the 
farm five miles north of Lewisburg. My father, who 
had become an elder in the Old Stone Church at 
Lewisburg, organized an outpost Sunday school in 
his neighborhood. During the year a larger number 
of that Sunday school recited the catechism than 
of any church in the General Assembly. He put the 
Christian Observer in every home. I have been told 
he paid for thirty subscriptions. 

In a conversation I had with my father the day 
before his death, he did not talk about his military 
career, which had been rather brilliant, as he had 
come out of the Confederate Army a first lieutenant 
at the age of nineteen. He did not discuss his busi- 


ness as a farmer and live-stock breeder, in which he 
had been eminently successful. He talked of his 
outpost Sunday schools, and of the people who had 
been helped through them. 

So the memories of my father concern not only 
the home of my childhood, the way he treated his 
tenants and hired laborers, but the way in which he 
was a sort of Christian father to the whole com- 
munity. 

An Ideal Father 

The most ideal father I have ever known is a man 
the loss of whom the whole Church mourns at this 
time—the late Dr. Thomas W. Currie, former Presi- 
dent of Austin Theological Seminary. I have had 
the privilege of being a guest in his home at least 
once in each of the last seventeen years, He was the 
kind of father who impressed me as always thinking 
in terms of the happiness of his wife, and the wel- 
fare of his children. The religion of the Lord Jesus 
Christ was radiated in his life, and his children were 
his companions, It is not strange that all three of 
his sons have entered the Presbyterian ministry, and 
that his daughter is an outstanding Christian leader 
in the largest and richest university in America. A 
happy Christian family is one in which each mem- 
ber not just simply conforms to the ceremonies of 
religion, but practices its principles in their daily 
living—not each one thinking upon his own things, 
but upon the things of others, and in humility, 
service, and love, demonstrating that they have the 
mind of the Master. 





It Makes a Difference 


WITH A BIT OF FEAR AND TREMBLING I WAS LOOKING 
forward a few weeks ago to the experience of 
speaking before the General Assembly of our 
Church on what it means to a son to have been 
raised in a Christian home. As I was leaving my 
home, my mother, sensing my uneasiness, said, 
“Good-by, son; we'll be thinking about you!” 

“Good-by,” I answered; “I'll be talking about 
you!” 

“Well, please don’t tell them all you know about 
us!” she countered. 

I didn’t, and I am not going to in this article 
either, because everyone who reads it will think 
his own mother and father the very best in the 
world! Neither shall I try to tell you what a fine 


*Rev. S. D. Crane, graduated this year from Union Theological 
Seminary, is the son of Rev. C. L. Crane, D.D., member of our 
Congo Mission, temporarily teaching in Stillman Institute. 
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By SIDNEY D. CRANE* 


product my Christian home turned out. If I could 
do that in sincerity it would be quite unnecessary; 
and if not, it would hardly improve my character 
to try. But I have been asked to speak, not as an 
authority, but from personal experience, on what 
the truly Christian home does for its sons. As | 
write, perhaps I represent thousands of sons, most 
of whom are in the armed service of our nation, 
some of them being tempted in army camps and 
naval bases, some of them fighting, some wounded, 
some dying—all of them would gladly join me in 
saying, “It makes a difference to have been raised 
in a truly Christian home.” 

You notice that we have to qualify this term with 
an adverb and say “a truly Christian home,” be- 
cause it must be distinguished from that sad spec- 
tacle, the nominally Christian home. From such 
came a boy I knew once in one of our Church 
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colleges: an attractive, manly fellow, full of fun 
and plucky as a gamecock in athletic competition— 
the sort of fighter Uncle Sam sent to North Africa 
and Guadalcanal—yet a boy who apparently cared 
not a snap for moral or religious principles. Allow- 
ing his excellent mind simply to idle along through 
his entire college career, he spent most of his time 
out of the training season indulging his physical 
senses to the limit. From the little I knew about his 
father I gathered that he was an older edition of his 
son. With an income of over twenty thousand dol- 
lars a year he was doubtless one of the financial 
bulwarks of the fashionable Presbyterian church to 
which he belonged; but his life probably revolved 
more about his business and country club than about 
his church or his home. Like his son, he probably 
drank, gambled, and uttered the name of the Al- 
mighty as a byword when his minister was not 
present. Such men send sons to our Church 
colleges, you know. Surely they cannot expect the 
college to make over the corrupt product of their 
own homes. 

At best the home that is Christian merely in name 
is but the passer-on of a second-hand religion that 
never becomes truly the son’s own, From such 
homes go forth sons into army camps pursued by 
the timorous tears of their mothers, who know well 
that their boys are not strong enough to withstand 
the temptations that will assail them in their new 
freedom from the apron-strings. What a handicap 
to young fellows today not to have had any more 
strengthening background than this! It is hard 
enough for the grace of God to keep those straight 
who have been raised in truly Christian homes; how 
pitiful their plight who do not have this means of 
orace! 

What, then, does the truly Christian home do for 
its sons? To suggest only a few of the ways in which 
it makes a difference, the Christian home, in the 
first place, endows its sons with a heritage far sur- 
passing all the fortunes in opulent America. By this 
heritage I mean, for one thing, that character is not 
only taught by precept but caught by contagion. 
In our home, for example, we learned faith not only 
through instruction in the Bible, in the catechisms, 
and in our Church literature and other uplifting 
reading, not only in family prayers and in Sunday- 
afternoon study with our mother, but through the 
example of our parents. Their faith was the kind 
that works, the kind that is always working. It could 
see each of the four older children remain behind 
in the homeland as the parents went back to work 
in Africa, and could trust them entirely to God. 
The oldest was only three years old when, on ac- 
count of ill health, he had to be left thus at home; 
and each of the others was left at college age, at a 
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period when adjustments to life in America made 
an intensely acute problem. Again, we learned to be 
thoughtful of others not simply from the continual 
injunctions to us as children to stop grabbing for 
the biggest piece of cake on the plate, but more 
vividly from the sacrifices our parents had been 
making since before we were born that we might 
all five have a college education. 

By a Christian heritage I mean also a love for the 
Bible, instilled not only by the attachment of the 
parents to the Book, but through the actual contact 
of the children themselves with its pages. One of 
our family once surprised his classmates by a perfect 
grade on a rather comprehensive test in one of the 
books of the Bible. It was not through any bril- 
liance of intellect—we are all far from that!—but 
it was because he began at the age of eight to read 
the Bible for himself carefully every day, just as his 
parents did. 

This Christian heritage is more, however, than 
character, more than a religious nature cultivated 
through the daily observance of certain rites; it is 
Jesus Christ himself. Every time I read those words, 
“, .. Jesus Christ, whom not having seen ye love,” 
a thrill runs through my whole soul. No, these eyes 
have never seen, but spiritually I have seen Him, 
for I have seen Him unmistakably moving through 
the Gospels and in the hearts of Paul, John, Peter, 
and the other writers of the New Testament. Thus 
seeing, how can I but love Him? But above all, as 
He has saved me from sin, freely loves me though 
I deny Him, continues to sanctify, and even offers 
me a job in His own work, how can I but love Him? 
All this I owe as a son to my Christian home. 

In the second place, the Christian home guards 
its sons from moral or spiritual shipwreck. A young 
friend of mine, who in his youthful carelessness had 
never quite realized how he needed God till he 
joined the army, said to me recently, “Sid, I guess 
in that whole barracks I’m the only one who doesn’t 
drink!” 

“Why don’t you?” I asked him. 

“Oh, I don’t know. I guess I’ve just seen too much 
of what it does to you.” 

Do you think he gave me the real reason he had 
not taken to the vices of his associates? Of course 
not! The real reason was not that he had come 
through long deliberation to the studied conclusion 
that liquor is abominable and destructive, but that, 
at every sight of his comrades drinking, something 
about which he would hesitate to talk to you re- 
strained him from giving the temptation even a 
foothold. It was more than the pull of the apron- 
strings; it was the hand of God laid upon him in 
protecting grace. 

In the third place, the Christian home liberates 
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its sons from the chains of tradition. Not that all 
so-called Christian homes are liberalizing; because 
there are men, even in the Presbyterian Church, who, 
though they may have fought for freedom in the 
last war, came back to be tyrants in the manage- 
ment of their own homes. You can hardly blame 
their sons for rebelling against their obnoxious 
brand of religion; nor their daughters for skipping 
off and getting married at the first opportunity! 
But those parents w ho impart to their children, both 
by instruction and by example, such a strength of 
character and such a firsthand experience of Christ 
that they can trust them, release those young people 
to live more fully than they themselves have been 
able to live the Christian life. 

For instance, the hearts of many parents bleed 
with the heart of Christ over the injustice done in 
our own country to people of another race who 
live in our midst and are dying with us in a com- 
mon cause. Those parents may have confidence in 
this prospect; namely, that their sons and daughters 
will live to see more justice and more Christian 
brotherhood. This assurance rests not only upon the 
historical fact that the young people of our Church 
have been aggressiv ely seeking to break down un- 
Christian hattievs 3 in the Church, but also upon pro- 
found inner reasons. One of these is that the sons 
of Christian homes, because of their contacts with 
influences which naturally pervade such homes, are 
keenly aware of the hy pocrisy of our nation’s 
preaching democracy to the world while her own 
courts are befouled with political and social ty- 


ranny. Another reason, more deeply moving still, 
is that the sons of Christian homes run inevitably 
into such words as these: “But now in Christ Jestis 
who sometimes were far off are made nigh by 
ah blood of Christ. For he is our peace, who hath 
made both one, and hath broken down the middle 
wall of partition between us.” (Ephesians 2:13, 14.) 
Take comfort, then, brothers and sisters of Snede- 
cor Memorial Synod, and all you whose hearts beat 
in sympathy w ith theirs; take comfort in the sacri- 
fice of the Son of God; and wait patiently till His 
grace has worked sufficiently in our hearts, and the 
Christian home has brought forth its proper fruit. 
Finally, the Christian home impels its sons to 
yield themselves to God’s Spirit in the working out 
of His plan. Have you not often slipped into your 
clean, cozy bed this past winter and thought of the 
homeless children in Europe and Asia? Have you 
not breathed a prayer of gratitude for your own 
blessed lot, and vowed that all your being should 
be dedicated to the service of Christ, to the end that 
some day all might have a home, a Christian home? 
In the Congo I used to ride on my bicycle through 
the native villages. Seeing the poverty, the blight 
of ignorance, and the spiritual night of those neg- 
lected souls, my heart would cry out, “Oh, why 
should 7 have so much, and these so little?” No bet- 
ter have I answered this question than the great 
theologians of our Calvinistic tradition! But one 
conclusion has always faced me directly: The 
Christian home is a privilege; it therefore entails 
responsibility: “Freely ye have received, freely 
give!” 





The Christian Home —Testimony of a Mother 
(Continued from page 408 ) 


example, and where all these things I mentioned are 
practiced by all in the family there is a unity which 
does not seem to exist anyw ‘here else. 

Christian parents have a great opportunity to con- 
tinue the unifying of the family around secular in- 
terests—sports, games, or some cultural interest such 
as music or literature. 

There are many virtues which almost have to 
spring from the home where God is loved and 


served. One knows, when he enters the door, that 
here are love and understanding, self-sacrifice and 
unselfishness, a respect for law and authority, peace 
and contentment. 

This is the testimony from a mother, as to what a 
Christian Home should and could be. How stum- 
blingly and unworthily she has worked toward 
these ends, and how far short of the goal her efforts 
have often been! 
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Budget Receipts—April 1, 1942—August 1, 1942 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1943—August 1, 1943 


Increase for four months... 


ne $7,159.41 
ares 9,765.36 
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New Director of 


Sunday School 


Administration 


By EDWARD D. GRANT* 


Tue Executive CoMMITTEE OF RELIGIous Epuca- 
tion and Publication is happy to announce to the 
Church that the Rev. Alex R. Batchelor, Regional 
Director of Religious Education in the Synod of 
Florida, will on next September 1 assume his new 
duties as Director of the newly-organized Depart- 
ment of Sunday School Administration for the 
Executive Committee in Richmond. 

For several years there has been a growing de- 
mand from Presbyterian Sunday-school superin- 
tendents and other general Sunday-school officers 
for more specific help and direction from the Rich- 
mond Office than heretofore has been available to 
them. The Superintendents’ Conference held at 
Montreat consecutively for six years also has tended 
to heighten this demand, and has shown more 
clearly to the Executive Committee the need of 
organizing this new Department of Sunday School 
Administration as an essential part of our Religious 
Education services to our Church. 

Mr. Batchelor is eminently qualified both by 
training and experience to serve as our Executive 
Committee’s first Director of Sunday School Ad- 
ministration. With a Bachelor’s Degree from Presby- 
terian College of South Carolina, a Master’s Degree 
from the University of South Carolina, and a Bache- 
lor of Divinity from Columbia Theological Semi- 
nary, he comes into the work well prepared for 
any assignment our Church might be led to give 
him. Six years as a Regional Director of Religious 
Education, first in the Alabama-Tennessee area, and 
for the last three years in Florida, have brought him 
face to face with practical educational problems in 
every type and size of church. As a successful stu- 
dent pastor for a number of years at the University 
of Florida, and later as pastor of a congregation in 
North Carolina, Mr. Batchelor learned something 





*Dr. Edward D, Grant is Executive Secretary of the Committee of 
Religious Education and Publication. 
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of local church personnel and organization prob- 
lems as only a pastor has opportunity to meet them. 
This training and practical experience provide a 
splendid background out of which Mr. Batchelor 
now has opportunity to render an even wider and 
more significant ministry to our Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. 

While the scope of his new department has not 
vet been fully defined, it is expected that new 
impetus will now be provided to the whole matter 
of higher standards for Sunday-school work for our 
Presbyterian Church, and a new emphasis placed 
upon the Sunday school as a productive evangelistic 
agency. Sunday-school superintendents, secretaries, 
treasurers and others with administrative responsi- 
bility in the educational program of the local 
church may look confidently to Mr, Batchelor for 
help in dealing with many of their problems. 

As soon as is practical, Mr. Batchelor will also 
assume responsibility for the United Religious Edu- 
cation Advance in our Church so ably led to date 
by the Rev. W. Norman Cook, Director of the 
Division of Young People’s Work in the Richmond 
Office. With the growing burdens of our young 
people’s program, and with some possible far- 
reaching reorganization of our Young People’s De- 
partment in the immediate future, it has been neces- 
sary to release Mr. Cook from this extra load he has 
carried so well that he might devote his full time 
to the growing problems of our Young People’s 
Program. 

The Executive Committee of Religious Education 
and Publication is confident that our Sunday schools 
and churches will receive with enthusiasm Mr. 
Batchelor’s leadership in his new field of service. 
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His keen educational insight, his warm evangelistic 
zeal, and his enthusiastic leadership of the United 
Religious Education Advance as it enters its year 
of emphasis upon “Christian Teaching in the Home” 
will add much to the whole Religious Education 
program of our Church, which should give it mo- 
mentum to carry us through these trying days of 
readjustment just ahead. 

Mr. and Mrs. Batchelor and their two daughters 
will take up their new home in Richmond on the 





first of September. Being of Scot Presbyterian 
stock, he will find himself very much at home in 
this Presbyterian center. Certainly he will receive 
a warm welcome from every member of the Rich- 
mond staff who, in their contacts with him during 
the past six years, have come to regard him as a 
warm comrade in the service. To every member of 
our General Assembly he is commended for their 
help, their codperation, and their prayers as he en- 
ters this new and significant assignment. 





The Presbyterian Educational 
Association of the South 


THE THIRTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PRESBY- 
terian Educational Association of the South and the 
Assembly’s Advisory Committee on Christian Edu- 
cation met at Montreat, North Carolina, July 1-s, 
1943. 

The Association is composed of six groups: 
(1) Theological Seminaries, (2) Senior Colleges, 
(3) Student Work, (4) Junior Colleges, (5) Secon- 
dary Schools, and (6) Orphans Homes. Each year 
the Assembly’s Advisory Committee and the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Woman’s Auxiliary and 
the Assembly’s Woman’s Work Committee meet 
with the Association. After the reports of Com- 
mittees and the addresses, conferences and discus- 
sions, the Findings Committee present resolutions 
to be adopted by the Association and the Advisory 
Committee to be presented to the Louisville Com- 
mittee, the Synods, the General Assembly, the in- 
stitutions and members of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. The report of the Committee this year will 
be of interest to all. It is as. follows: 


I. The Meeting 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the Association 
has been pleasant and profitable; and we are grate- 
ful to the officers, chairmen of committees, speakers, 
and other leaders for their part in the happy results. 

We regret the retirement of Dr. Sweets as Execu- 
tive Secretary. While another committee has the 
privilege of paying a deserved tribute to him, we 
wish to recommend most heartily, and even to in- 
sist, that Dr. Sweets be retained to give full time to 
the work of our educational institutions. It is our 
conviction that he can render just now a wonderful 
service to this cause. 
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We extend to Dr. Boggs a cordial welcome as 
the new Executive Secretary of what we believe to 
be the Assembly’s most important work, and we 
pledge to him full codperation in all his strenuous 
duties, 

II. Reorganization in Synods 

In view of the confusion that exists in some parts 
of the Church over the present organizations of 
Christian Education, and in view of the increasing 
importance of clarifying and unifying the program, 
the following suggestions are made: 

That the “Christian Education Movement” as 
such be discontinued on an Assembly-wide basis, 
with the understanding that any synod which feels 
the need of its continuance may feel free to arrange 
it, and with a full understanding that its activities 
will be continued and enlarged under another 
Set-up. 

That in each synod the whole program of Chris- 
tian Education and Ministerial Relief (the Louis- 
ville Committee) be carried on through three com- 
mittees—(a) Synod’s Educational Institutions, 
(b) Student Work, (c) Ministerial Support and 
Candidates for the Ministry. 

The Committee on Educational Institutions will 
replace all other committees that have dealt with 
Christian Education, It should have a very able and 
spiritual chairman, with a strong personnel, and the 
chairman of the Synodical Committee on Educa- 
tional Institutions should be ex officio a member. 
This Committee should keep in close touch with 
the institutions and with the Louisville Committee. 
It should promote in the synod the support and 
patronage which the institutions deserve and need. 

The chairman of this committee should be ex 
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officio one representative of the synod on the As- 
smbly’s Advisory Committee on Christian Educa- 
tion, The other member is to be a representative of 
either a Church-related institution or of synod’s 
student work. His alternate is to be another member 
of the committee. 

Where the institutions of a synod or of a grou 
of synods can afford it, we recommend that they 
consider the employment of a full-time man or 
woman who can constantly keep the institutions 
before churches and individuals. He naturally will 
work under the direction of the Chairman of the 
Committee on Educational Institutions. 


III. Unifying Our Whole Assembly 
Program. 


The Survey by Doctor Works and his associates 
has made it evident that our educational work is 
very scattered and unorganized, and at times some 
institutions are struggling for existence. There is 
evident need for a central influence which may en- 
courage unity and co6peration without compelling 
it. With this in view, the following recommenda- 
tions are submitted: 

That a strong sub-committee of the Committee 
of Christian Education and’ Ministerial Relief in 
Louisville be set up (with advisory non-members if 
needed) which may give a great deal of time and 
thought to our work; it should be known as a Sub- 
Committee on Educational Institutions. 

We recommend that this sub-committee under- 
take to secure funds to award as scholarships (quite 
distinct from the Joan funds or from student aid) to 
outstanding members of our Church who wish to 
go to college. Such funds may be for current ex- 
penditure or for endowment where the income only 
may be used. It is hoped that some of the founda- 
tions may be interested in this, as well as individuals 
and Church sources. (We hope that before long 
the Woman’s Auxiliary may desire to give a Birth- 
day Offering to this cause.) 

We recommend that the Executive Committee of 
Christian Education and Ministerial Relief set aside 
each year from its general funds a substantial 
amount which the Sub-Committee on Educational 
Institutions may use for assisting by way of chal- 
lenge the current funds of individual institutions or 
of synods. 

That this Sub-Committee direct a continuance of 
a joint publicity campaign as for the last two years, 
and that the same financial arrangements with col- 
leges and seminaries be approved as for the last 
year. 

That the Sub-Committee offer to the institutions 
an advisory business service, with a view to getting 
in each college or seminary the best methods of 
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accounting and bookkeeping and reports, and that 
any institution which applies for any aid in the 
above-mentioned programs be required to show 
that its business affairs are well run. 

That the Sub-Committee arrange to serve as cus- 
todian for any trust funds which a donor wishes 
to set up for any institution, but which he does 
not wish to turn over directly to the college itself. 

That Dr. Henry H. Sweets serve as the full-time 
Associate Secretary for this Sub-Committee. 


IV. Codéperative Promotion 


In view of the general prosperity just now and 
the inclination of our people to be generous, we 
heartily urge all our synods and institutions to con- 
sider efforts to raise money—first, to see that the 
budget allocations are fully met; second, that “liv- 
ing endowment” opportunities are presented to the 
people; third, that campaigns for capital funds be 
considered, but undertaken only after thorough 
preparation. 

That all pastors be requested to preach on educa- 
tional institutions and their work on the Day for 
Prayer for Schools and Colleges, and that they be 
asked to take an offering for the Scholarship Fund 
mentioned above. 

That all our seminaries be urged to incorporate 
in their courses a study of the philosophy and pro- 
gram of the educational institutions of our Church, 
and to emphasize the responsibility of ministers for 
promoting the welfare of these institutions. 


V. Specific Steps for Applying the 
Survey by Doctor Works 

That there be nominated by this Association to 
the Executive Committee of Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief a committee of five members, 
composed of men or women who are well acquainted 
with educational work and who will be impartial 
in dealing with our problems. This committee will 
be charged with an earnest effort to organize our 
institutions into a Church-wide system, and will 
serve wherever its advice is needed by individual 
institutions or by boards or trustees or by synods, 
undertaking as far as possible to assist in appraising 
the work and field of service for any institution and 
its possible program for the future. 

That the seminaries of our Church be commended 
for their prompt efforts in trying to work out plans 
for the elimination of duplication and competition 
and for the improvement of theological education. 

That the board of trustees for the General As- 
sembly’s Training School consider the advisability 
of close codrdination in its administrative and edu- 
cational program with that of the seminary adjacent 
to it. 
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That an effort be made to secure from the Gen- 
eral Assembly stable and ample support of Stillman 
Institute, and that it be set up as an educational 
institution with an independent board of trustees. 

That our senior and junior colleges explore their 
respective fields so as to discover unique opportuni- 
ties of service and so to justify their existence. 

That all boards of trustees be urged to consider 
whether the institution for which they are respon- 
sible is justified in continued existence, and that the 
principles laid down in the Survey be used as cri- 
teria for this analysis. If it is ev ident that accredita- 
tion is not likely within a reasonable time, and that 
the institution faces a precarious future, the board 
should consider merging the institution with some 
other or changing the purpose of its existence. 

That administrators, trustees, and synods be 
asked to give careful consideration to the recom- 


mendations on pages 11 and 12 of the Survey of the 
colleges and seminaries. 


VI. Seminary Suggestions 


That the Committee on Christian Education, the 
Defense Service Council, together with Chaplains, 
be requested to seek out and to counsel with men 
who may be candidates for the ministry when the 
war is over, with special reference to adequate prep- 
aration for seminary training, and that the semi- 
naries reiterate their purpose to uphold standards 
of education after the war is over. 

Respectfully submitted, 
F. H. CaLtpweELi 
U. S. Gorpon 
B. F. Hate 
R. T. L. Liston 
W. C. PREssLy 
J. R. McCain, Chairman 


Tasks of Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief 


By HENRY H. SWEETS 


THE 1943 GENERAL ASSEMBLY ASKED THE SYNODS TO 
continue the efforts along the line of the Christian 
Education Movement. The colleges and theological 
seminaries of our Church are in a very serious con- 
dition. They need, and they ought to have, the 
Sy mpathetic interest, the active co6peration, and 
the liberal financial support of every member of the 
Presbyterian family. 

There is today a need for an increase in the num- 
ber of candidates for the ministry who have the 
spiritual, intellectual, and vocational fitness for this 
high office. The remedy for this situation is given 
by our Lord and Saviour when he said: “Pray ye 
therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he would 
send forth labourers into his harvest.” It is earnestly 
requested that pastors and sessions send to 410 
Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky, the names 
and addresses of likely candidates for the ministry. 
Letters are going to these men, together with litera- 
ture. that will help them discover God’s will for 
their lives. 

The success and help of the Ministers’ Annuity 
Fund has met the fondest expectations of the Board 
of Managers and has caught the imagination of the 
entire Church. Pensions have been provided for 179 
ministers on account of age; for 18 ministers on 
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account of disability; for 67 widows, and for 21 
children of deceased ministers, under eighteen years 
of age. The churches and ministers are co6perating 
in a most helpful and encouraging way. It was never 
expected that the Ministers’ Annuity Fund would 
solve all the problems of the Church, but it is solv- 


ing many of the serious problems that we have 
faced for years. 


When the Fund was opened there were on the 
roll of Ministerial Relief a total of 570 homes. This 
number is slowly but steadily decreasing. We have 
been able to make an increase in the amount sent 
to these homes, but have not yet met the needs and 
the obligations of these ministers’ families, Six times, 
during the first four years of the depression, the 
monthly checks were reduced. We have not yet 
been able to restore the appropriations to anything 
like the amount provided up to that time. The Joy 
Gift in December has helped. 


In the face of these material and urgent needs 
the Executive Committee would express its firm 
conviction that the greatest need of the Kingdom 
of God is for earnest, importunate, believing prayer. 
Apart from God these obligations cannot be met, 
these tasks cannot be accomplished. 
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The Church of Rome 


By F. R. RODRIGUEZ* 


THE REFRAIN WHICH IS CONSTANTLY HEARD FROM 
the Rio Grande to the Suchiate (the river between 
Mexico and Gautemala) is that Mexico is a “Cath- 
olic” country, and that Mexican people are closely 
linked up with the Romish practices. Naturally, this 
has always been brandished as the arm against all 
other religious, social, and political ideas in the 
vain desire to keep our nation indefinitely in ob- 
scurity and backwardness. 

Only those who do not know the history of 
Mexico will grant to the Church of Rome the rights 
of a belligerent in the titanic struggle which our 
people have maintained during all these years in 
behalf of liberty, development, and prosperity. 

The Roman Church in Mexico has always been 
by nature, with some notable exceptions, the enemy 
of progress and liberty. Of progress, because it has 
sustained by every means possible, even by crime, 
its own social system, opposing everything that 
means change or that threatens its customs, legends, 
and traditions. Of liberty, because it has not only 
refused all wholesome discussion of ideas, but, mak- 
ing use of its influence, has maliciously persecuted 
those who dare to think differently. 

For this reason the Church of Rome, since 1857, 
which was the date of the “reform law” of Mexico, 
has been an obstacle to, and a rabid enemy of, prog- 
ress in our country, Against this anti-patriotic atti- 
tude of the Roman clergy, our constituted govern- 
ment has put into effect decrees and laws for the 
purpose of defending its sovereignty against the un- 
lawful and rebellious interference of the Romish 
Church in the affairs of State. 

Naturally our Government, in accord with the 
strict justice of its position, has energetically carried 
out the requirements of the law in regard to all 
ecclesiastical organizations, which, with the ex- 
ception of the Romish Church, have submitted with 
all good will to such laws, remembering the Biblical 





*Sr. Fernando R. Rodriguez is the owner of a large and prosper- 
ous furniture business in Mexico City. At the beginning of his 
career he made God his “Partner.” For twenty-five years he has 
been a ruling elder in the Divino Salvador Church in Mexico City, 
and, for nineteen years, the superintendent of the Sunday school. 
In 1941 he was elected Moderator of the Synod of Mexico and in 
that capacity attended our General Assembly which met in Knox- 
Ville, Tennessee, in 1942. Under his leadership the Six Year Pro- 
gressive Program was inaugurated, and definite plans made to carry 
it through, Sr, Rodriguez wrote this article at the request of Dr. 
H. L. Ross, who translated it from the Spanish. 
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in Mexico 


injunction to be subject to the powers that be, to 
pray for those in authority, and to “render to 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and to God the 
things that are God’s.” 

With respect to the evangelical churches, our 
civil authorities have never persecuted them, not 
because of favoritism nor because they were mem- 
bers of these churches, but because the evangelicals 
have never, either individually or as a group, laid 
themselves open to punishment or even to a word 
of censure. The attitude of the evangelical churches 
has always been characterized by a wholesome re- 
spect for the laws that govern us, by a sincere and 
profound love of liberty and of country, and by a 
cordial codperation with the authorities in all civil 
enterprises that have as their aim the building up of 
the Fatherland. 

A new weapon is being used at this time by the 
Romish Church in Central and South America, as 
well as in Mexico, not only against the evangelicals, 
but even against the countries where they reside. 
To assert that foreign missionaries who live in 
Mexico, or any other Latin-American country, are 
an obstacle in the way of good understanding be- 
tween these nations and the United States, is puerile 
and a demonstartion of the hatred that the Roman 
Church feels and has always felt toward the cause 
of progress and the freedom of nations. 

It is sufficient to note the disinterested and con- 
structive work the missionaries have developed over 
the years in our country to be convinced that the 
accusation mentioned is absurd. 

Fortunately our government is not guided in 
its thoughts and actions by the vitiated brain of the 
Roman clergy; but as the legitimate representative 
of the nation it has, up to the present time, given 
attention to the consolidation of the conquests of 
freedom that the Mexican Revolution has won with 
the blood of many heroes, at the same time being 
respectful of the law which guarantees to the native 
born and to the foreigner alike, who desires to live 
under the protection of our flag, the freedom to 
believe and to worship according to the dictates of 
conscience. 

Thus, in our country at the present time more 
than ever, there is complete freedom of worship 
for the Church of Rome and for the Protestant 
Churches, as well as for those organizations whose 
teachings are in themselves absurd. 
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On Being a Missionary 


By MARY B. PRESSLY* 


I WANT TO TELL YOU ABOUT A RECENT TRIP, SINCE THE 
first of the year Mr. Pressly has been at home very 
little. He has gone from one meeting to another. 
The visible results of the meeting in the city of 
Oaxaca were the best, as forty-eight persons ac- 
cepted Christ. Numbers do not measure the amount 
of real good done, but, in a fanatical city like Oaxaca, 
numbers mean much. 

Now, let’s talk about the trip! Mr. Pressly went 
first to Campo Morado. After leaving the road, he 
rode horseback over the mountain trail. The horse 
which they sent him balked every few minutes, and 
in consequence it took nine hours to ride twenty- 
one miles, Once he forgot the balky horse and slept 
on his cot made of reeds, sans mattress or pad, as 
though it were a “Beauty-Rest.” The path along 
the side of the mountain was only about 15 inches 
wide, and the yawning precipice some 1,500 feet 
below. But the Saviour’s promise, “Lo, I am with 
you alway,” and the Psalmist’s assurance that “He 
will give his angels charge over thee” were an ever- 
present comfort. I should have told you that the 


*Mrs. H. E. Pressly with her husband, evangelistic missionaries, 
came to our Mexico Mission from the A.R.P. Church. Their new 
location is Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico. 


Presbytery meets at Aguacatitlan 


chauffeur, who drove the bus over the second lap 
of the journey, went to sleep. He woke instantly 
and gave the steering wheel a terrific jerk, else they 
would have had a serious accident. This one-track 
road is very narrow and dangerous. When you meet 
another bus, one has to back to one of the nearest 
wide spaces which were built for emergencies. 

Campo Morado is a mining town, and the people 
live in huts all over the side of this steep mountain. 
They are hungry for the gospel. It has been many, 
many years since a missionary visited them. One 
man, his four sons, two daughters-in-law, and sev- 
eral grandchildren walked fifteen miles to the meet- 
ing. This man, Don Nicholas Garcia, has been in- 
terested a long time, but the mother of his children 
will not marry him, and so he cannot join the 
church. Mr. Pressly baptized two of his sons, Since 
Mr. Pressly is a Mexican citizen, he can function as 
a minister, and it is a great blessing, especially in 
these out-of-the-way places. Pray for the conversion 
of Don Nicholas’ wife. 

Don Macario Salgado was another who walked 
fifteen miles over the mountain to the service. He 
has been a Christian for a long time and loves the 
missionaries. I sent a roll of church membership 
blanks to Mr. Pressly, but they did not reach Campo 
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The heart of the mountain as seen from the mountaintop on the road from Iguala to Teloloapan 


Morado until after he had closed the meeting there 
and also at Teloloapan. Don Macario walked from 
Campo Morado to Aguacatitlan, a distance of sixty 
miles, to deliver the blanks to Mr. Pressly and to 
hear the Word once more. 

On every side the people who have been blessed 
through Mr. Pressly’s ministry want to do some- 
thing for him, or give him something. One woman 
brought him a hen, saying: “I have no money, but 
I want you to take this hen. Last year when you 
were here I got my husband to go to church with 
me. Formerly I had to slip away to attend services. 
Since then I am allowed to go regularly. He used to 
be utterly indifferent, and now you have brought 
him to the Lord, and I am so grateful that I want to 
give you something.” 

Don’t you see why a missionary can stand dan- 
gers, inconveniences, or whatever comes? There’s 
joy in heaven and on earth in seeing a soul repent, 
and there’s a great happiness in being used of God 
to bring men back from death to life. 

When it came time to leave Campo Morado— 
on the same balky horse—it took only six hours, 
since it was downhill. (On a good horse it takes 
four hours.) Being in the sun so long, gave Mr. 
Pressly a good case of tropical sore eyes. When he 
landed in Teloloapan, where I was waiting for him, 
he looked like a sick kitten. I doctored him, and 
after the two days’ treatment, dark glasses, and sit- 
ting in a dark room, he was all right. Fortunately it 
was not painful. He left the horse in La Parada del 
Aguacate and came by truck to Teloloapan, reach- 
ing there just at the close of the first service. 

The day worker in charge of the Teloloapan 
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church had an infection in both limbs and was in 
bed for three or four days. With a blind evangelist, 
and a lame pastor, the prospects for a revival didn’t 
look very bright. I had charge of the noon service, 
a poor substitute, but probably better than nobody. 
Each night, after Mr. Pressly began preaching, the 
crowd grew. One night I saw three women, one 
baby, two boys about ten years old, and two girls 
of about twelve years, in four chairs. The entrance 
was crowded with people, all standing through the 
forty-five-minute sermon. We enjoyed it all. One 
couple wanted to follow Mr. Pressly from one town 
to another and help in any wey they could, paying 
their own expenses, but, since that was the last 
meeting before September, they will have to wait. 

A Norwegian said: “Mrs, Pressly sure can get 


The little group who helped put on the first Christian program 
at Teloloapan. In back extreme right, Mrs. Paul; behind at 
right, Mrs. Pearce 
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more music out of that ‘pie-anna’ than anybody 
else.”” But, friend, it has been years since that ‘ ‘pie- 
anna’”’ gave forth one single musical note. 

Teloloapan is the old camping ground of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Pearce and family, and they are 
affectionately remembered by Protestants and Cath- 
olics, by the high class, and the low class. I did per- 
sonal work each day and was able to take one high- 
class woman at least to church. She is the widow of 
a former senator. The wife of the head of that mili- 
tary zone planned to go twice, but did not get to 
attend. The high class are much harder to “reach 
than the low class, but our responsibility is the 
same. Teloloapan is a fine field and we need an 
ordained man there. 

Mr. Pressly, the Bible woman, and her sister, went 


to Aguacatitlan, and I came on to Iguala, where the 
car had been left because of the bad roads. The ca- 
pacity of the car was 22 persons, but we were 37, 
not counting the babies. One man had a cat which 
was frightened and screeched in my ear the whole 
way. A woman got on with seven “bunches” of 
hens. There were four hens in each bunch. One 
bunch fell off and a five-gallon can of syrup turned 
over and two of my grips, my blanket, many of the 
chickens, and one woman got decorated! How | 
longed for a movié camera! 

Mr. Pressly said the people of Aguacatitlan sent 
two horses, two mules, and two donkeys to take 
them out, and they were welcomed to a mole sup- 

er. Think you'd like to be a missionary? Well, you 
would after you got “naturalized.” 





Mexico Revisited By HELEN OEHLER* 


RECENTLY I BOARDED THE EARLY BUS FOR MoreELIA. 
Nearly six years had passed since I had been over 
that highw ay. My two previous trips had taken me 
only as far as Toluca, where I had met Miss Emma 
Gomez, the other synodical leaders, and Mr. Baez 
Camargo. Those occasions were duly reported in 
several Church papers at the time. 

On those visits I had come away particularly im- 
pressed with the evident love and respect with these 
Mexican leaders had for our own Miss Katherine 
Gray. Now I wasn’t surprised at that, for I had 
know the Gray family for many years. But if I 
had wondered, I think I found the answer in 1943. 

It all started on that bus ride. I had hoped that 
Miss Gray would be on that bus, returning from a 
meeting in Mexico City, but she had gone up a day 
or ewo before. Miss Mildred Beaty, with a little 
student nurse, sat just behind me, and in no time 
at all we discovered our common interests and 
friends. I was simply amazed at the way she could 
chatter in Spanish, for, after many trips across the 
border, I still know only two words, “beautiful,” 
and the word for “thank you.’ 

Had I not met Miss Beaty, I probably would not 
have seen our hospital in Morelia and our little 
churches at several points. I would have missed 
meeting the missionaries whose names are house- 
hold words among Southern Presbyterians. And I 
would have never in the world run across Luis and 
his volcano. 


*Mrs. J. C. Oehler is Director of Public Information of the 
Dallas, Texas, Branch of the American Red Cross. 
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Hardly had I established myself in the hotel at 
Morelia, when along came Miss Beaty and Mrs. 
Morrow to take me ‘aut to the Sanatorio la Luz. It 


was a delightful afternoon. Imagine a hospital with - 


bright blue beds, and a patio full of brilliant flow- 
ers! Picture my pleasure at meeting Dr. Coppedge, 
Miss Southerland, and the Morrows. 

Several things about the hospital impressed me. It 
seemed to me an excellent example of how the 
theories of the Good Neighbor policy could be im- 
plemented. It struck me ‘that we as church mem- 
bers could be doing more for La Luz. The student 
nurses’ uniforms, spotlessly clean, were shabby. 
That led me to wonder if the operating room is as 
well equipped as it should be. For you see, ours is 
not just a hospital. It is the hospital for considerable 
territory. 

On the lighter side, I was alarmed at the danger- 
ous concentration of Tarheels. Get a bunch of 
North Carolinians together, and you may get a 
Mecklenburg Declaration with all the consequences 
just any minute, But most of all I came aw ay W ith 
the feeling that our missionaries are tired. Not only 
are they all w orking too hard, but I fancy they are 
troubled over the war, anxious to serve their home- 
land in this crisis. The answer is, of course, that they 
are doing that very thing in a highly constructive 
way there i in our sister republic to ‘the south. 

Prof. and Mrs. Morrow had only recently come 
from Uruapan. They led the campaign to send me 
to the “Volcan’’. I finally capitulated, but not until 
I had seen several of our churches and another mis- 
sionary enterprise. With Miss Beaty I visited the 
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Presbyterian church in Morelia, where I met the 
young and beautiful wife of the pastor. I noted with 
pride that my guide, the following day, showed me 
the little church as one of his city’s points of inter- 
est. Certainly not because of the beauty of its archi- 
tecture, for its exterior was severely plain, and its 
interior in need of the paint which was being 
applied. : 

Going on to Patzcuaro by train, I carried with me 
a letter from Mrs. Morrow to Luis in Uruapan, and 
instructions to visit our church and an independent 
orphanage in Patzcuaro. Don’t ask me Luis’ name, 
for because of censorship I took no written matter 
back from Mexico, But as I remember, it is Luis 
Castenada. 

In Patzcuaro, where I would have spent a lazy 
weekend, but for that volcano and my slave-driving 
new friends in Morelia, I obediently visited the 
orphanage and tried twice to find someone at home 
in the manse. The former institution is well worth 
a visit, however brief. Most of the hundred chil- 
dren were off at school in town. But the smaller 
ones were playing in the patio and gardens. The 
two teachers whom I met were from the state of 
Washington and far-off New Zealand. 

The undertaking reminded me of what I have 
read of the China Inland Mission. It has no guaran- 
teed income, looks to no denomination for support. 
One instructor was a Methodist, the other a Bap- 
tist. From the “atmosphere” of the home, and the 
radiance of those women’s faces, I would say that this 
experiment in unofficial, un-denominational coédp- 
eration is now an established success, contributing 
much to the civic life of Mexico, and promoting 
inno small way the ongoing of the Kingdom. 

Reluctantly leaving Patzcuaro, I took the noon 
train for Uruapan, Upon reaching the Hotel Mira- 
dor, a Mexican version of a country hotel, and a 
very good version indeed, I found Luis waiting for 
me. Much to my surprise he has been meeting the 
busses, having heard more directly from Mrs. Mor- 
row. I delivered my letter, which he read with 
evident satisfaction. I had eavesdropped on that 
letter, and found it so beautiful that, but for the 
censorship restrictions, I would have brazenly 
copied it, Luis took it as a matter of course, just the 
kind of letter one good friend would write to an- 
other. 

We left for the volcano almost immediately. That 
trip was the highlight of a not uneventful career. 
The following day Luis supervised the sightseeing 
and patiently waited while I shopped for Uruapan’s 
exquisite laquerware. When I left Guadalajara I felt 
that I was leaving behind someone whom I knew 
very well indeed. 

Luis is something more than a nice, clean-cut 
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Mrs. Oehler near Uruapan, Michoacan, Mexico 


sixteen-year-old Mexican youngster. He is a good 
example of what both branches of our missionary 
organization can accomplish. Led to Christ through 
a prayer of Dr. Coppedge’s in his native land, taught 
the fundamentals of our faith by one of his own 
people, his pastor in Uruapan, he is also the product 
of our great home-mission school in Texas, the 
Texas-Mexican Industrial Institute. There is no 
estimating what those three men, the kindly mis- 
sionary physician, the native minister, and Dr. 
Brooks McLane, mean to that boy. Of each of them 
he says simply, “He is my faithful friend.” 

Some there are in our churches at home who 
speak of rice bowl Christians on the foreign fields. 
By that they mean that many join the church simply 
for any material aid it might give. The implication 
is that in a crisis they will return to their heathen 
idols or their Catholic images. There may be such 
among our thousands of converts. I don’t know. But 
I do know that Luis is not that kind of Christian. 

On our trip to the “Volcan” we were joined by 
a very nice Spanish gentleman. His bitterness and 
actual atheism can be explained, but not excused, in 
the light of his tragic life. In the Spanish civil war, 
he had fought and lost two brothers. A third one 
is a political prisoner under the Franco regime. A 
small daughter died of starvation. He himself, while 
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on a business trip to France, escaped to Mexico 
from Bordeaux just as the Germans marched into 
Paris. 

Coming back from the volcano, which is, as Mrs. 
Morrow put it in her sales talk, the greatest show 
Mexico has staged in two thousand years, we had 
what I consider a highly significant experience. We 
had to ride horseback through the deep lava ashes, 
with rain and ashes pelting down on our faces. The 
rumbling of the volcano, late at night, and the 
crackling of the pine branches, breaking under their 
weight of lava ash, all was enough to frighten even 
the most courageous. We were riding along in 
silence led by a little Indian boy on foot, when 
Luis made the startling announcement: 

“I believe in God.” Only that stark and simple 
statement of faith, addressed to nobody in par- 
ticular. After a moment the Spaniard replied: 

“T believe in nothing. What has the Church done 
for these people? I hate Catholicism and my own 
people who brought handsome churches and no 
schools. They pray to God, and what have they 
ever gotten? Poverty and ignorance, and now lava 
and ashes.” 

I had a feeling there in the dark that Luis, while 
waiting politely for the Senér to finish, had his 
answer ready from the beginning. The boy had 
probably never heard of the foxholes of Bataan, 
but from his own observation and experience he had 
his own belief in an Omnipotent God. 

“Yes, you do believe in God, Senér. Everybody 
does, when there’s danger.” 

That there had been an element of danger on that 
ride, I found out next day. The youngster had 
known it and so had the little Indian. But Luis had 
been utterly without fear, because, good Calvinist 


that he was, he knew that God had him by the 
hand. I am sure that nothing life has to offer will 
send him to the feet of the Virgin or a — saint. 

I met the pastor of the Uruapan Presbyterian 
Church and his wife. Indeed the former came to call 
at my hotel. They are people of such dignity and 
charm that I was not surprised at their standing in 
the community. Luis told me proudly of the Rev- 
erend Humberto Escobar’s scholarship. Somehow | 
thought it significant that he lived on Bravo Street. 
I don’t know any Spanish, but I do know that one 
must be brave to be a Protestant in Mexico. In 
Mexico, as at home, Presbyterians ministers stand 
out because of their learning and their sense of 
civic responsibility. 

I came away from Mexico feeling that I had been 
neglecting foreign missions, and, as before, I was 
convinced of the extreme worth of our missionary 
effort. After reading that delightfully friendly letter 
from Mrs. Morrow to Luis, I knew why the mis- 
sionaries are loved. 

They are loved because they love the individual 
Mexican. They are interested in his welfare. Dr. 
Coppedge, burdened with too heavy a load at the 
hospital, had yet taken time to send a warning to 
Luis to urge him to get away from the volcano, 
because of the danger to his lungs. Each Mexican 
is treated, not as a “case” or a convert to be counted 
in an annual report, but as a human being worthy 
of respect. 

I am wondering how we view the natives in the 
foreign fields served by our Church; what we 
think of the missionaries themselves; whether we are 
doing our utmost in spite of new war activities. The 
Toluca highway is truly a Damascus road for any 
Presbyterian fortunate enough to travel it. 





To Guide Your SURVEY Reading 


When was the date of the “Reform Law’ in 
Mexico? 

Why was the “Reform Law” passed? 

What is the new weapon being used by the Romish 
Church in Central and S. A.? 

How far did Don Nicholas Garcia and his family 
walk to attend service? 

Who and what were some of the “passengers” on 
the car going to Iguala? 

What kind of a person is Luis? 

What three people, especially, influenced Luis’ life? 

What was Luis’ answer to the atheist Spaniard? 
Who is the new Executive Secretary of Christian 

Education and Ministerial Relief? 
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Are debts in local churches rising or being re- 
duced? 

What institution is the bulwark of our nation 
and our church, and what does Dr. Murray say was 
true of every church in the early days of the Chris- 
tian religion? 

What transformation is taking place in Bowie 
County in East Texas? 

What quiet fishing town in Mississippi was 
quickly transformed into a vital war center? What 
are some of the problems to which this gave rise— 
for the community and for the church? 

Who is the new Director of Sunday School 
Administration? 
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Woman's Auxiliary Training School 
“Montreat, North Carolina, 1943 


By MRS. L. B. DRISCOLL* 


OveR A THOUSAND WOMEN ATTENDED THE 31ST AN- 
nual Woman’s Auxiliary Training School at Mon- 
treat, July 7-14. There were 875 paid registrations. 

“Fach one has come to the School with a real 
purpose; each one has looked forward in the days 

ast to this time, and God has brought it to pass,” 
sid Miss Janie W. McGaughey, Secretary of 
Woman’s Work, as she welcomed the women to the 
opening session of the school. At the close of her 
address, she presented the two other members of 
the Program Committee—Mrs. R. F, Dunlap, Chair- 
man of the Assembly’s Committee on Woman’s 
Work; and Mrs, E. C. Heins, Jr., Chairman of the 
Woman’s Advisory Committee. Members of the 
faculty were then introduced. 

Dr. R. C. Anderson, President of the Montreat 
Association, who spoke words of greeting and wel- 
come to the women, said he was overjoyed to see 
so many at the opening meeting. “This means great 
things,” he said, “evidence of Christian patience, 
unselfish service, humility of spirit, and breadth of 
wisdom.” 

Dr. Donald W. Richardson, Moderator of the 
General Assembly, delivered the opening address. 
He presented a challenge in these times of global 
madness when he emphasizd the need for being 
lifted up out of the world of sin, and the possi- 
bilities within each one of growth in faith and life 
yet to be realized. “By meditation, study of the 
Word, and use of the Sacraments,” he said, “we can 
grow into the measure of the stature of God. Both 
meditation and concentration begin with the inner 
life. Meditation on Christ is to put our mind on 
Jesus. Meditation implies interest. God’s name 
should be written on the forehead of every living 
soul in letters of light that will shine with reflected 
glory of his grace. Let us walk in the ways of right- 
cousness, endowed with great gifts to be used by 
Him. We shall shine with the reflected glory.” How 
timely was this message, especially when we know 
that the Woman’s Advisory Committee at its meet- 
ing the evening before had adopted as its challenge 
for the year—“In humility, repentance, and prayer, 
seek the Lord, that the excellency of His power 
may shine through us.” 


Siatniinnaecniiansinaiiiy 


*Mrs. Driscoll is president of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
Synod of Louisiana. 
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The Annual Meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
on Thursday evening was presided over by Mrs. 
R. F. Dunlap, In addressing the assembly, she said 
that these are days that demand the best of every- 
one, and that we must heed the Master’s call to 
serve Him, remembering the promise of His pres- 
ence as we go with Him. Mrs, Dunlap then pre- 
sented the members of the Committee on Woman’s 
Work, and Mrs. E. C. Heins, Jr., Chairman of the 
Woman’s Advisory Committee, who brought a 
brief message, followed by her introduction of the 
synodical presidents. Each president, as she was 
introduced, asked the members of her synodical 
auxiliary, in attendance at the school, to rise. 

The highlight of the evening came with the an- 
nouncement by Miss Mary Quidor, Treasurer of 
the Committee on Woman’s Work, of the Birthday 
Gift for this year—$66,073.34. This is the largest 
offering that has ever been presented by the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary, and goes for the provision of Chris- 
tian literature in Mexico. Dr. H. Kerr Taylor, 
Educational Secretary of the Committee of Foreign 
Missions, was called to the platform to accept the 
check on behalf of his Committee. Miss Margaret 
Shelby, missionary who had arrived in Montreat 
from Mexico a few days before, was asked to come 
forward and express the thanks of the friends in 
Mexico for this expression of Christian love. 

The Annual Report of the Committee on 
Woman’s Work, which had been presented to the 
1943 General Assembly, was then briefly reviewed, 
and appreciation expressed to all the women who 
had shared in making possible that encouraging 
record of the year’s work. 

Mrs. Dunlap announced the officers of the Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work for the coming year to 
be: Mrs. Francis R. Crawford, Chairman, Farmville, 
Virginia; Mrs. Parker E. Connor, Vice-Chairman, 
Edisto Island, South Carolina; and Mrs. John P. 
Walker, Clerk, Collierville, Tennessee. The incom- 
ing officers for the Woman’s Advisory Committee 
were announced by the present Chairman, Mrs. E. 
C. Heins, Jr., as follows: Mrs. J. W. McQueen, 
Chairman, Athens, Georgia; Mrs. C. S. Harrington, 
Vice-Chairman, Houston, Texas; Mrs. Paul Mc- 
Lauren Watson, Secretary, Marks, Mississippi. 

For the first time, Snedecor Memorial Synod had 
its four presbyterial presidents in attendance at the 
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school, representing Presbyterials of North and 
South Carolina, Ethel, Central Alabama, and Central 
Louisiana. Miss Louise Miller, field worker among 
the Negro auxiliaries, was sponsor for this group 
during the days of the Training School. Their 
coming was made possible through the Birthday 
Offering of 1942, a portion of which was to be used 
for training Negro Chrisian leaders for work among 
their own race. 

The daily Platform Bible Hour, conducted by 
Dr. Manford G. Gutzke, professor of English Bible 
at Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, Geor- 
gia, was well attended. Dr. Gutzke based the studies 
on II Corinthians. Over and over he emphasized that 
God used living as a means for serving. Living in 
Christ means serving in Christ. The sufferings of a 
serving Christian are used of God to help others in 
their living. The serving Christian moves in this 
world not according to his human wisdom or 
wishes, but as he is led in the Lord by the Grace of 
God for the benefit of others, What happens to the 
serving Christian makes things happen in the lives 
of others. These are days that demand service with 
our hearts. The ways of this world are not God’s 
ways. The challenge of his closing hour was that 
God has taken us as His co-workers. Our service 
wih Him is a father-daughter companionship. Let 
God disentangle and separate us from the normal 
things and give us His fellowship. 

It is impossible in one short article to give in de- 
tail the many things of interest that took place 
throughout the school. Each day’s program was 
filled to overflowing with messages designed to lift 
one to spiritual heights. In addition to the regular 
credit and non-credit classes ev ery morning, there 
were parallel conferences, forum ‘hours, discussion 
groups. On several evenings, vesper messages were 
brought by Home and Foreign missionaries; on 
other evenings, preceding the auditorium hour, 
Home and Foreign Mission hours were presented, 
with the audience asking pertinent questions an- 
swered by the different missionaries on the plat- 
form. 

The auditorium hour followed, and it was at this 
time that the school was privileged to hear such 
outstanding ministers and speakers as Dr. Donald 
W. Richardson, Mrs, E. R. Kellersberger, Dr. C. 
Darby Fulton, Dr. Claude H. Pritchard, Rev. 
Samuel B. L apsley, and others. 

Music at the Training School was directed by 
Mr. James R. Sydnor, who is the Director of Sacred 
Music of the Assembly’s Training School at Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Miss Carolyn Lindsey, a student at 
the Assembly’ s Training School, was the accom- 
panist, and on one or two occasions delighted the 
audience with her lovely soprano voice. “Music for 
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Morale” proved to be a pleasing interlude on Satur- 
day evening of the school. Mrs. Ben Knox was the 
master of ceremonies, and, during the course of one 
hour, through music we were carried back to the 
old days, were faced with the present days, and 
were given a bit of a look into the future. Many 
delightful musical presentations were given, such 
as the singing of cowboy songs by Rev. A. V. 
Gibson, who played his own accompaniment on 
the guitar; Private Paul Krueger, a soldier spending 
his furlough in Montreat, who graciously con- 
tributed of his talent of song; Miss Mary Beeson, 
who played a trumpet solo; and Mrs. Burton Fud- 
ger, soloist. The assembly-wide singing was enjoyed 
by all. 

Two outstanding events of the school were the 
presentation to Dr. Henry H. Sweets, retiring 
Executive Secretary of the Committee of Christian 
Education and Ministerial Relief, of an Honorary 
Life Membership in the Woman’s Auxiliary, and 
the announcement that Miss Eufemia Manjarrez, 
our Friendship Student, had been assured of another 
year at Assembly’s Training School, through the 
Friendship Circle of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

Throughout these Montreat days one was con- 
scious of the power of prayer—prayer seemed to 
permeate the whole school. The Prayer Room was 
ever a place for quiet daily retreat—very early in 
the morning and all during the day. Each day at 
two o’clock an hour’s service was conducted in this 
room by Mrs. W. B. Morrison and Mrs. John P. 
Walker, for those loved ones—boys and girls—in 
the Armed Forces of our country. One was struck 
with the air of quiet and reverence with which the 
women approached Gaither Chapel each morning 
for the early morning worship service which ele- 
vated the program of the day to a high level. Daily 
this Chapel was filled to capacity by these who par- 
ticipated in these services of praise and prayer. 
Effective and purposeful music and messages filled 
these hours which were indeed mountain peak ex- 
periences. 

Early Sunday morning, preparations were begun 
for the observance of the Sabbath. The Sunday- 
school lesson was taught by Dr. R. C. Anderson. 
Dr. Wallace Alston, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Charleston, West Vi irginia, brought the 
sermon at the 11 o'clock morning service. He gave 
a strong message for the Christian Family—a mes- 
sage truly supporting the emphasis of this the second 
year of the United Religious Education Advance. 
Hearthstone Religion was the keynote of the ser- 
mon, and he stressed the fact that the family was 
God-made and not man-made.* At 4:30 P.M., Dr. 


*Parts of this sermon are to be used in the Program Helps for 
the September Auxiliary Program. 
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Henry Wade DuBose spoke regarding the Tercen- 
enary of Westminster Assembly.t Appreciation 
was deeply felt regarding our Presbyterian heritage 
and the deep truths of Presbyterianism. Miss 
Marion Wilcox, a returned missionary from China, 
brought a most interesting and impressive message 
regarding her work in China at the Vesper Hour. 
The evening worship followed this, the speaker 
being the Reverend A. V. Gibson, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Sanford, North Caro- 
lina, His subject—“Our Opportunity Today”—was 
very forcibly presented, the basic charge being that 
of Evangelism, 

The theme of the second year of the United Re- 
ligious Education Advance was further stressed 
through certain special classes and through after- 
noon conferences on the Christian Home. A panel 
discussion on “How a local church can coéperate in 
the Advance” presented very effectively methods for 
stressing Christian training in the home and ways in 
which the Church and home should work together 
in promoting this object. 

Twenty-seven students were awarded certificates 
for completing eight units of credit in Auxiliary 
work, These were presented by Miss McGaughey, 
who reminded us of the Scripture which we quoted 
at the beginning of the school—‘And we are his 
witnesses of these things’—deep in heart and deep 
in experience. 


_tParts of this message will be used in the Program Helps for the 
November Auxiliary Program. 


That intangible blessing called atmosphere means 
a great deal at Montreat. It is not merely the history 
of the place or the beauty of the surroundings or 
the expectant attitude of those attending the Mon- 
treat Auxiliary Training School. All of these ele- 
ments make their contribution to the result, but one 
need not attend more than one Training School to 
realize that it is the work of the Holy Spirit in re- 
sponse to the prayers for the school that creates 
the atmosphere in which life breathes deep for 
spiritual refreshing. There was a refreshment that 
came to all who attended, because we came into a 
new and glad experience of Christ in the surrender 
of the will to Him and the acceptance of Christ 
Himself as Victory. 

With the flash of railroad and bus tickets, the 
shifting gears of cars, a last-minute peep in at the 
bookstores, a visit to the Prayer Room, seeking 
God’s direction in the journey home and the days 
that lie ahead, filled with opportunities, blessings, 
privileges, and responsibilities, in the finest and best 
business ever known—the business of our King— 
we see the programs closed, and the close of the 
thirty-first annual Woman’s Auxiliary Training 
School, Montreat, North Carolina. And as we 
journeyed home, surely we remembered those 
things that were uppermost in our minds and hearts 
during those glorious days of studying, praying, 
and giving of ourselves to the things of the King- 
dom. Surely those back in the home church will 
take “knowledge of them that they had been with 
Jesus.” 





Some Special Suggestions for Prayer 


“l exhort therefore, that, first of all, supplica- 
tions, prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks, 
be made for all men.” —I Timothy 2:1 

We can render no greater service than to pray 
until we have prayed. 
Let us include in our petitions this month the fol- 

lowing: 

That we Christians in these days may learn new 
lessons of faith and trust in God, and come to 
know more of the secret of power through 
prayer. 

That we may be more faithful intercessors, pray- 
—— 

For those in authority 

For men and women in service 

For chaplains, doctors, and nurses who are 
ministering to our men and women 

For our allies 

For our enemies 
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For those in prison 

For all who suffer 

For those who share faithfully in the war effort 
at home 

For those who should thus share, but have 
failed to see or grasp their opportunity 

For wives, parents, and other loved ones of men 
and women in service with a deep concern, 
and especially for those who have been called 
to give up their loved ones in the cause for 
which we fight. 

That all mankind may respond to the lessons God 
is seeking to teach us, that we may be ready 
for peace and may soon know that righteous 
peace which God offers to us 

For Christian parents, that they may desire more 
truly Christian homes, and seek to provide for 
those in the homes daily experiences of wor- 
ship, and a truly Christian atmosphere. 
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The Westminster Assembly 
ut. The Sixteen-Forty-Three Blue Book 


By D. P. McGEACHY* 


THIS IS BEING WRITTEN JUST ABOUT THE TIME OUR 
Nineteen-Forty-Three Blue Book is being prepared. 
Generations to come will look back on that pam- 
phlet and think of the doings of the Southern 
Presbyterian General Assembly in this particular 
year of our Lord. What are the interests of our 
hearts? What are the tasks that fill our hands? What 
will the Blue Book of 1943 reveal? Of course we 
have no actual Blue Book for the Assembly of 1643. 
“Blue Books” are a fairly modern invention. At the 
same time we can ask what that gathering of three 
hundred years ago did. We can inquire as to its 
agenda and as to its actual accomplishments. 

As we try to do this we may as well remember 
that three hundred years is a long time from our hu- 
man viewpoint. Ten thousand things have happened 
in these three centuries, and an all but impenetrable 
veil hangs between us and 1643. Language, manners, 
outward civilization, as well as inward attitudes have 
all changed through these years. No matter where 
we turn we find illustrations of this. They began 
their year with March 25—that is often puzzling. 
We undertake to read the actual letters of those 
brethren of ours and we simply have to call in the 
help of experts. Unless one gives a lifetime to it, he 
will probably never be able to decipher the original 
manuscripts left us by Robert Baillie, for example. 
Words have dropped out of our speech or have 
changed their meaning just as “let” and “prevent” 
in our King James Version do not mean now what 
they meant in the days when that translation was 
just coming into use. Probably everybody knows 
the word “pestered.” If we use it at all now, we 
have in mind the meaning “to annoy” or something 
like that. Our ancestors used the word regularly. 
Sir Walter Raleigh used it, as did Milton and 
Shakespeare and Captain John Smith in Virginia. 
They used the word, but they practically always 
meant “crowded” when they spoke it or wrote it. 
And we could give case after case of that sort, but 
we only refer to this here to enforce the truth that 
it is no easy matter to get at the facts about the 
Assembly of 1643. It can be done, but it can only 
be done with effort and at a cost. : 

It is only within very modern times that the origi- 


*This is the third of.a series of articles written by Rev. D, P. 
McGeachy, D.D., in celebration of the Tercentenary of the West- 
minster Assembly. 
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nal Minutes of the Assembly have come to light. 
Not all of these have been printed, and even the 
partial presentation that is accessible leaves much 
to be desired. What was discovered has been de- 
scribed quite fully in a bulky volume by Drs. 
Mitchell and Struthers, published in 1874. The ac- 
tual Minutes printed for us (they are scarcely more 
than rough notes, sometimes shorthand, made by 
the Scribe) cover only the years 1644 to 1649. If 
this were all the material available we would often 
be hopelessly lost as to just what was done or what 
was intended. We are glad then to find that the 
Minutes of the Assembly can be added to or cor- 
roborated or explained by a number of other 
sources. For instance, we get much information by 
going to the records of the British Parliament. 
Again and again we there get glimpses (and some- 
times more than glimpses) of what was taking place 
among the divines. They made reports to Parliament 
and their labors had to be approved by Parliament. 
Still further, some of the Assembly leaders have left 
lengthy records. Lightfoot, Gillespie, Baillie, Ruth- 
erford, Byfield, and Selden may be named in this 
connection. As we are aware, Richard Baxter was 
not a member of the Assembly, but he was already 
a power in that time and he has written helpfully. 
If we wish to press this inquiry further, we may 
turn to a Memorial Volume of the Westminster 
Assembly, published among us in 1897. This has an 
Introduction prepared by Dr. Francis R. Beattie of 
our Seminary in Louisville. Dr, Beattie has a won- 
derfully fine Bibliography in his Introduction, and 
if he were living today he would not need greatly 
to add to it. A flood of light will be found as to all 
this by consulting pages in the old Presbyterian and 
Reformed Review under articles by Dr. Warfield, 
Dr. Briggs, etc. Enough for us to say here that we 
may see the ancient Assembly through a haze of 
distance and of change, but that after all we see it 
clearly enough to understand what went on and 
why this or that was done or left undone. 

Let it be borne clearly in mind that the Assembly 
had much to do beside the formal preparation of 
our Standards. It was for years the governing body 
for the Church in England, Episcopacy had been 
definitely abolished, and but for the sitting of the 
Assembly there would have been no ecclesiastical 
authority or center anywhere. The situation was 
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chaotic enough, with the divines doing what they 
could. There were scores of vacant churches. There 
were many “plundered ministers” who had to be 
cared for. Much of the Assembly time was given 
to examining and licensing applicants for the min- 
istry, and over and over again their opening worship 
as they met would include a sermon by some new 
man who was before them, as a candidate now 
comes before a presbytery. They had literally all 
sorts of problems to solve. They had to oversee and 
censor the literature of the day. They had to pro- 
vide for cases of need among ministerial families. 
They preached before the House of Commons or 


the House or Lords regularly. They were the gov-’ 


eming body for English believers, and, even after 
the main work of producing our Standards was 
done, the Assembly lived on to do some of the 
things that were so necessary and that nobody else 
was authorized to do. 

One of the very first things the Scotch Commis- 
sioners faced after their arrival was the official adop- 


_ tion of the Solemn League and Covenant. This had 


been prepared by Alexander Henderson, had been 
adopted by the Scottish people (both Church and 
State), and was now sent down to London for Eng- 
lish action, This paper was more than a brief 
Confession of Faith—it was a treaty between Eng- 
land and Scotland (it was meant to include Ireland 
also) and it was on the foundation of the Solemn 
League and Covenant that the Scots would come 
to the Assembly at all or join with the Parliament 
in what they were trying to do. This glorious paper 
bound everybody to the purpose of establishing 
Christianity throughout the United Kingdom “ac- 
cording to the Word of God, and the example of 
the best reformed Churches,” and it pledged all to 
“the extirpation of popery, prelacy (that is Church- 
government by arch-bishops, bishops, their chan- 
cellors, and commissaries, deans, deans and chapters, 
arch-deacons, and all other ecclesiastical officers 
depending on hierarchy), superstition, heresy, 
schism, profaneness, and whatsoever shall be found 
to be contrary to sound doctrine and the power of 
godliness, lest we partake in other men’s sins, and 
thereby be in danger to receive their plagues; and 
that the Lord may be one, and His name one, in 
the three Kingdoms.” Here is clear evidence of the 
size of the task to which the Assembly set itself. 
Here are the closing words of the League and 
Covenant, “The enlargement of the kingdom of 
Jesus Christ, and the peace and tranquility of Chris- 
tian kingdoms and commonwealths.” That was task 
enough to fill an angel’s hands! And that task is the 
one that is set before us all in the Great Commis- 


oe marching orders of the Church of Christ 
today, 
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In September of 1644 there was distressing news 
for those who favored the Parliament in its struggle 
with the King, and consequently the Assembly 
went into a serious discussion of the question as to 
why God should be so provoked with the Parlia- 
mentary side. After much talk they referred the 
whole matter to a Committee—just as we so often 
do now. The Committee came in the next day with 
a report dealing with the Assembly itself, with the 
Army, with the Parliament, and finally with the 
People as a nation. We may want to come back to 
this again, but we speak of it here as an illustration 
of the way in which the Assembly faced the whole 
problem of a Christian nation. It was debated as to 
whether anything should be allowed to be pub- 
lished to the world as to private failings of the body, 
but this was finally dropped. The consequence is 
that we have from various sources this picture of 
the times and their direction. It is not an encourag- 
ing picture. There was a deal of open and scan- 
dalous sinning—drinking, gaming, profanity, and 
what not. There was also a failure on the part of the 
Assembly to see some things that might have been 
seen. The Assembly was still insisting on compelling 
everybody to sign the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant. They were still trying to force uniformity of 
thought and practice in a day when England was 
literally athrill with a sense of independent think- 
ing, and when every other man you met was ready 
to organize a church or a denomination along lines 
of his own discovery. We read of one man who 
reported forty new sects which had just come to 
light. And our godly and learned divines had no 
solution for such a problem but to sit tight, and to 
threaten, and to argue world without end. We read 
of a man named Paul Best who had some difficulty 
with the doctrine of the Trinity. He insisted that 
he believed in the Trinity but he wanted better 
definitions. He was before the Assembly a number 
of times. He was brought to the bar of the House 
of Commons. His books were burned by the com- 
mon hangman, but Dr. Mitchell says that “Tittle 
could be done for suppressing him, on account of 
the increasing demand for toleration.” We shall 
probably never be able to understand all that came 
to pass. In some way the ministers and the officials 
were not in step with the people. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of the London pastors at least were 
Presbyterian, and, as late as December 14, 1647, the 
ministers of London unitedly signed a petition in 
favor of the Solemn League and Covenant and 
against all toleration of the heresies of the times, 
but this availed nothing. We have a record of more 
than seven hundred clergymen who signed papers 
of this sort at this season,—“but the current of the 

(Continued on page 430) 
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Radio Religion — 





By LOUISE WINSTON McCOMB 


A Modern Frontier’ 


“Ou, FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE, TURN OFF THAT RADIO!” 
“Why don’t you get a good program for a change?” 
“Do we have to have such music in this house?” 
What modern home has not at some time heard these 
or similar remarks about the use of the radio, espe- 
cially when there are several children in the family? 
And yet this common household article, which is 
often a bone of contention as well as a source of 
pleasure, information, and instruction, and which 
now seems a necessity, was an instrument of mys- 
tery and unknown combinations less than a quarter 
of a century ago. It was in 1920 that the broadcast- 
ing of the returns of the Harding-Cox presidential 
election startled the nation with the possibilities of 
this new invention, the radio. Since that time, what 
has American broadcasting become? It is now a 
major industry. 


“In 1936 there were some 600 stations, representing a 
capital investment of about one hundred million dollars. 
The cost of operations of these stations is variously esti- 
mated, but it 1s believed to be as high as fifty-five mil- 
lion dollars annually exclusive of a large part of the cost 
of talent. About two hundred stations are owned by or 
affiliated with the two major networks (NBC and CBS) 
which with smaller regional networks have additional 
expenditures of their own. The gross income of the net- 
works runs into enormous figures, nearly forty-five mil- 
lion dollars for the major chains.” 


What are the religious forces of our nation doing 
with these resources? Far-seeing leaders in our 
Church made an early start in exploring the possi- 
bilities of radio for its purposes. In fact, the first re- 
ligious program was broadcast before the first ad- 
vertisement went over the ether waves, for in 
January, 1921, the first sermon ever to be broadcast 
was sent over station KDKA from Calvary Epis- 
copal Church, the connection between the station 
and the church, which was nine miles away, being a 
telephone wire. Dr. Van Etten, the pastor and 
speaker on this occasion, writes: 


“The whole thing was an experiment, and I remember dis- 
tinctly my own feelings that after all no harm would be 
done. It never occurred to me that that little black box 
was really going to carry out the service to the outside 


*This is one of a series of popular articles compiled by the sev- 
eral students who wrote master’s theses at the General Assembly’s 
Training School for Lay Workers this year, and we believe it will 
be of interest from this standpoint, as well as from the standpoint 
of its content. 
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world. I knew there would be some fluke in the con- 
nection and that the whole thing would be a fizzle! The 
opportunity had come to me rather suddenly, and in this 
dazed sort of mood we did not prepare any special serv- 
ice or sermon for the occasion. The text was taken from 
Il Samuel, and concerned the incident in the life of 
David when he was engaged in a battle in the wood of 
Ephraim. It reads as follows: ‘And the wood devoured 
more people that day than the sword devoured.’ ” 


Since that first broadcast in January, 1921, re- 
ligion has become one of the leading elements in 
broadcasting. The policies of the various networks 
and local stations have given it freedom, preémi- 
nence, and time gratis, and have taken definite steps 
to see that non-partisan and non-denominational 
doctrine is preached. They have made certain that 
the three major faiths, Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish, have an opportunity to serve their followers 
as well as others who care to listen. In fact inter- 
denominational and interfaith coéperation and un- 
derstanding have been one of the greatest benefits to 
be derived from the presentation of religious pro- 
grams. The following statement, made in the latter 
part of 1940, shows the extent of interdenomina- 
tional coéperation since those early broadcasts. 


“During the period between May 23, 1923, and the present 

date, November 29, 1940, radio facilities have been 
granted to one thousand, one hundred and forty-three 
different clergymen, who have come from two hundred 
and seventy-nine cities, thirty-two states, and ten foreign 
countries. They represented thirty denominations and 
thirty-six other religious organizations.” 


Many other evidences of such coéperation could 
be cited, but space forbids. However, just the one 
statement given above is probably enough to call 
forth the following questions: “Is such broadcasting 
worth the effort? Do religious programs really 
reach many people?” 

We will answer these questions, which are im- 
portant, by statements from the two major broad- 
casting companies. First, the Report to the National 
Religious Radio Commission of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America stated in 
1940: 

“It is difficult to estimate the number of letters received 
from radio listeners, but...... the office of the Depart- 
ment of National Religious Radio has actually handled 
over five million letters. Added to this figure are the 


thousands of letters received personally by the clergy- 
men, and the almost unbelievable amount of mail refer- 
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ring to the religious programs received by the company 
and by the associated stations carrying the services. Many 
feel that the total figure is somewhere around ten mil- 


lion.” 


Second, we have the following statement concern- 
ing the response to the Church of the Air, Colum- 
bia’s greatest contribution to radio religion: 


“Mail response, running as high as fourteen thousand let- 
ters a week, bears postmarks from all parts of the United 
States and Canada, and from short-wave listeners in for- 
eign lands. In quantity, it has often exceeded the amount 
received by any other of Columbia’s ‘sustaining’ programs. 
In quality, it is unique; completely spontaneous and ex- 
ceptionally encouraging. Because it reflects successful 
achievement of one of Columbia’s aims, we have been 
particularly pleased to notice an increasing number of 
letters written in praise of individual services by people 
of quite different faiths.” 


Finally we may have the attitude of a major net- 
work toward the vast amount of time and money 
spent in broadcasts of a religious nature. Eight 
vears after the founding of this network, the fol- 
lowing evaluation of the religious programs pre- 
sented was given: 


1. “These programs have induced a better understanding 
between the various faiths and denominations. 

2. They have increased the religious tolerance of in- 
dividuals. 

3. They have contributed a stimualting influence to 
church life. 

4. They have supplied a religious service to people not 
associated with a specific faith. 

5. They have supplied religious services to thousands of 
homes in localities where, owing to reduced appro- 
priations, the neighborhood churches have been un- 
avoidably closed. 

6. They have supplied a service to invalids, shut-ins, 
lighthouse keeps, and others in remote places, who 
would otherwise have been denied any opportunity 
of participating in religious worship. 

7. They have created an ever-increasing audience for 
religious programs. 


In short, religious radio, with its invisible reach, 
is a quiet but constructive force for spiritual well- 
being.” 


Research has shown that the above statements 
not only reflect the opinions of the companies 
making them but are also the beliefs of other net- 
works and independent stations, both large and 
small. If these views and opinions as to the worth of 
religious radio are true, we may well ask the ques- 
tion, Are we Southern Presbyterians, as a Protestant 
group, making the most of this powerful and effec- 
tive means of communicating the Christian mes- 
sage? The answer thus far is No. 

In 1942, Dr. B. K. Tenny of the Committee on 
Stewardship sent to stated clerks of the presbyteries 
a request for the names of ministers in their re- 
spective groups who were using the radio. In re- 
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sponse to this request more than two hundred names. 
were submitted (there were approximately 2487 
ministers in the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States in 1942). Many in this group of two hundred 
were making very little use of the radio, so pre- 
pared questionnaires were sent to about seventy- 
five ministers who were selected from this list, as 
they were doing more in this field than the other 
one hundred and twenty-five. The questionnaire 
brought forty-six responses. We haven’t the space 
to give the tabulated results of these responses, 
but will state only that the small number of re- 
sponses indicate that interest in this new field is 
rather meagre. 

The fact that the recent meeting of our General 
Assembly saw the appointment of a Committee on 
Radio is an indication that our Church is beginning 
to realize the potentialities and infinite possibilities 
of this instrument for religious purposes. 

May we now look to the future of religious radio 
and make some concrete suggestions which we be- 
lieve are practical and timely. More can yet be done 
with drama, with story-telling, with forums in 
which Christian teachings can be discussed in con- 
nection with current problems. Some form of pro- 
gram could be presented in which the message of 
the prophets is shown to be applicable to our present 
day. More can be done in the field of counselling, 
as listeners send in questions and problems which 
are common to thousands who would welcome help 
and advice. More programs using the great church 
music of all faiths, both vocal and instrumental, can 
be presented throughout the year and on week 
days, instead of confining such presentations to 
Sundays and holidays of a religious nature. 

As yet, little if any effort has been made to bring 
to radio listeners the contribution of religion to the 
cultural realm; poetry, literature, painting, sculpture. 
Also, to our knowledge, little effort has been made 
to present to listeners the great heroes of the faith 
who have changed the course of nations, continents, 
and history itself. 

One of the greatest needs in the line of religious 
programs concerns children and adolescents. In a 
study of radio in the home, Dr. Harold I. Donnelly, 
Professor of Christian Education at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, tells how a number of parents 
told him what seemed to them the chief values of 
the good radio programs to the home. They listed 
such benefits as increased appreciation of good music, 
information of various types, increased sympathy, 
etc., and then came the following: 


“We wish it were possible to have some definitely Chris- 
tian programs that would appeal to children. The drama- 
tization of Bible stories, the facing of life situations and 
and problems from a Christian point of view, the inter- 
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pretation and playing of religious music, some Sunday 
evening hymns sings are illustrations we have in mind. 
These, we feel, would make a real contribution to our 
homes.” 


Certainly this failure to have any programs of a 
religious nature which will meet the need of chil- 
dren is a problem for the religious leaders with 
initiative to face and solve, as the radio can be of 
untold value in helping to teach Christian character 
and ideals. 

Another great need which the religious groups 
have not yet fully recognized is the part the church 
could play in promoting brotherhood, understand- 
ing, and sympathy between nations and _ races 
through the presentation of radio broadcasts on 
this theme. The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America has made some effort in this 
field, and church groups everywhere should be 
quick to follow this example, as Christian groups 
are the logical organizations to take steps in pre- 
senting programs of this nature. 

The fact that our nation is involved in a world 
war also presents a tremendous opportunity to the 
religious forces and groups in the United States. 
The very fact of the war has already brought many 
to seek help and comfort through the religious 
programs offered over the air. Many chaplains are 
asking for copies of radio sermons, as are parents of 
men and women in service. Letters from listeners 
show that the active participation of our nation in 
the war has had a very noticeable effect upon the 
response to religious broadcasts. 

Certainly our Church and any other church group 
cannot afford to let opportunities pass for answering 
the need which we have proved to be present. It is 
a challenge which the Church can and must face. 

And so here’s your chance, Men’s Bible Class, if 
you're wondering what your small group can do to 
help in times like these. Why not try a radio forum 
on the Christian interpretation of current problems, 


both individual and group! And the Young Peo- 
le’s group that is looking for a new project that 
will be helpful and constructive—why not put on a 
series of dramas which are based on some great re- 
ligious literature, or on the lives of Christian heroes, 
or on the stories of great hymns of our faith? 
Maybe you would like a forum on the problems of 
youth today. Maybe you would want to dramatize 
the stories behind many of our great hymns, as was 
done this past spring by a group of students 
from Union Theological Seminary and the Assem- 
bly’s Training School. The creative effort will not 
only be fun but will be spiritually rewarding. And 
the woman’s auxiliary which wants to do something 
different for a change! Do you not have some ideas 
and talent in your midst that will come to the aid of 
the thousands of children who would like so much 
to have programs on their own age level? And if 
any group is interested in interdenominational coép- 
eration, surely this idea of working together in pro- 
ducing a series of radio broadcasts would be a won- 
derful project. Will not someone accept this chal- 
lenge to use initiative, new ideas, and creative ability 
along the lines suggested? It will be work, but all 
worth-while things come only with real effort. 

The text of the first radio sermon, “And the wood 
devoured more people that day than the sword de- 
voured,” may well prove to be prophetic if we may 
interpret the wood to be the maze of misunder- 
standing between internal groups, between nations, 
between races, between ideologies, in which we are 
feeling our way. A constructive and Christian use of 
the radio can do much to counteract the forces of 
evil, which can and are making use of this most mod- 
ern of instruments which can be made to send an 
untruth as well as a truth at the rate of one hundred 
and eighty-six thousand miles per second, It is for 
the religious folk to see that the truth is transmitted, 
for it was Christ who said, “Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.” 





The Westminster Assembly (Continued from page 427) 


times was against them, and all their efforts were 
ineffectual.” And the Parliament was Presbyterian 
too. A number of presbyteries were organized, but 
they quietly passed out of existence and we find 
scarcely a trace of them today. Henderson went 
home to Scotland in August of 1646, and in a few 
days was dead of a broken heart. And we are prob- 





ably right in saying that down to the end he thought 
that absolutely all that was the matter with the 
world was that it would not turn Presbyterian! 
Little wonder that Oliver Cromwell cried out to a 
group of our Scotch ancestors, “I beseech you, by 
the bowels of Jesus Christ, that you admit that 
sometimes you may be mistaken.” — 





Increase for four months 





FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Receipts—April 1, 1942—August 1, 1942. 
Receipts—April 1, 1943—August 1, 1943. 


.. $137,485.90 
172,831.61 


..$ 35,345.71 
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Auxiliary Aids and Activities 


September in the Woman’s Auxiliary 
MONTHLY EMPHASIS—Religious Education and Loyalty 


September in the Woman’s Auxiliary provided 
the time to especially introduce the theme of the 
second year of the United Religious Education Ad- 
vance—‘Christian Teaching in the HOME.” It is 
aso the month that has for many years called the 
women of the Church to a renewal of their loyalty 
to Christ and His Church. 

Tillman Hobson says that “Christianity begins 
at home. We build our characters there, and what 
we become in after years is largely determined by 
our training and home environment.” 


CIRCLE PROGRAM—General Circles 
Toric: “What Price Allegiance?” 


The challenging article “What Price Allegiance?” 
prepared by Mrs. J. W. McQueen and printed in 
the August issue of the Presbyterian Survey fur- 
nishes the material for the Topic Presentation at 
the September Circle meeting. These are days when 
allegiance must be vocally and visibly proclaimed. 
A quiet, serious reading will unfold the answers to 
the five pertinent questions which introduce the 
article. 

Leader’s Helps for this program will be found 
on page 25 of the “Circle Program Helps” booklet. 
The helps are merely suggestive and may or may 
not be used, at the discretion of the program leader. 


AUXILIARY PROGRAM— 
Toric: “Christian Homes—An Essential Today” 
A program for the Loyalty Meeting of the 


Woman’s Auxiliary. 
Material for a splendid program has been sent 


by the Committee on Woman’s Work to all sub- 
scribers to Auxiliary Program literature. It includes 
excerpts from the talks made at the 1943 meeting 
of the General Assembly at the “popular meeting 
in the interest of Religious Education.” The Pro- 
gram Chairman will have wide opportunity to 
inject her own planning and personality into the 
presentation of this program. 

The study of “The ‘co’ of the Gospel” based on 
The Acts is recommended for the monthly auxili- 
ary meeting. However, worship material is included 
as a part of this program and is an adaptation from 
one on the Christian Home which was used also 
at the meeting of the General Assembly. 

This program material, sent to every auxiliary 
subscribing for the Auxiliary Inspirational Pro- 
grams for the year, is available at ten cents to others 
who may wish it. 


BUSINESS WOMAN'S CIRCLES 
Topic: “Christian Homes—An Essential Today.” 


Many business women have their own homes, and 
this subject will be of interest to them. The business 
women will want to renew their loyalty to their 
Christ and His Church, and this September pro- 
gram will be the basis for that time of reconsecra- 
tion. 


To the Chairman of the Home Circle: 


Ask your members to pray most earnestly for 
the homes of our Nation; that the new homes being 
established in these days may be founded upon 
rock and not sand. 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1942—August 1, 1942................. $27,756.01 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1943—August 1, 1943................. 28,589.21 


Increase for four months....... 


SEPTEMBER 1943 


Ee ee oe eS Ee $ 833.20 
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Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Churc 


Africa 


CONGO MISSION. 


Bibanga Station, 1917. 
Address, care A. P. C. Mission, Bi- 
banga via Luputa, Congo Belge, 
Africa.) 

Allen, Miss Virginia. 

Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
Holladay, Miss Virginia. 

Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt. 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R. 'N.) 


Bulape Station, 1915. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Bulape, Congo Belge, 
Africa. 

Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
*Murray, Rev. and Mrs. +m Ww. 
Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K 
*Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N. ) 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 


Kasha Station, 1935. 
(Address, A. P. C. Mission, Luputa, 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S. 
*McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. T. 
Moore, Miss Margaret W. (R.N.) 


Lubondai Station, 1924. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Lubondai (Tshimbulu), Congo 
Belge, Africa.) 
Carper, Rev. and Mrs. Day. 
Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. 
Crawford, Miss ay B. 
tLoring, Miss Rosev: 
t*McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
tPethick, Mr. Wayne M. 
Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, III 
*Shafe, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. Cc 
*Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 


Luebo Station, 1891. 


(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa.) 


Black, Miss Ida M. 

*Craig, Mr. Allen M. 
Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Martin, Rev. and *Mrs. Motte. 
McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 
Miller, Miss Caroline L 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John. 
Morrison, Rev. and *Mrs. T. K. 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 

*Stixrud, Mrs. T. Th. 

Vass, Rev. and Mrs. Lachlan, Jr. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. H. 


Mboi Station, 1937. 
(Address, A. P. C. Mission, Luebo, 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 


Mutoto Station, 1912. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Mutoto, via Luluabourg Gare, 

Congo Belge, Africa.) 

*Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
*Hampton, Miss Julia S. (R.N.) 
Liston, Miss Margaret L. (R.N.) 
*McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 
*Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer. 
*Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


—oq—- 


Brazil 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION. 


Campo Belo Station, 1920. 


(Address, Campo Belo, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 
Gammon, Mrs. 8. R. 
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In Active Service 


Formiga Station, 1938. 


| 
(Address, Formiga, E. de Minas, Brazil.) 


Armstrong, Mrs. D. G. 
See, Miss Ruth B. 


Lavras Station, 1893. 
(Address, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
Boyle, Mr. and Mrs. John. 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret. 
Gammon, Miss Billy H. 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 


Cambuquira Station, 1942. 
(Address, Cambuquira, Sul do Minas, 
Brazil.) 

Marchant, Miss Genevieve. 


Dourados Station, 1930. 


(Address, Dourados, via Campo 
Grande, Matto Grosso, Brazil.) 


*Maxwell, Rev. and Mrs. A. 8. 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 


Varginha Station, 1920. 


(Address, Varginha, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
Foster, Miss Edith. 
Nepomucena Station, 1932 


(Address, Nepomucena, Minas 
erais, Brazil.) 


Cockrell, Miss Susan 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION. 
Fortaleza Station, 1937. 


(Address, Caixa Postal 338, Fortaleza, 
Ceara, Brazil.) 


Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. Raymond. 


Garanhuns Station, 1895. 


(Address, Garanhuns, E. de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil.) 


Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline. 

Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 

Swetnam, Rev. and Mrs. Walter. 

Woodward, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon. 
Recife (Pernambuco) Station, 1873. 


(Address, Colegio Evangelico, 
Agnes Erskine, Recife, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil.) 


Boyce, Miss Lina. 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Mason, Miss Gertrude S. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION. 
Uberlandia Station, 1932. 


(Address, Uberlandia, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee. 


Carmo do Paranahyba. 


(Address, Carmo do Paranahyba, 
Minas, Brazil.) 


Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 


Patrocinio Station, 1925. 


(Address, Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 
Minas, Brazil.) 


Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
Jaboticabal Station, 1934. 


(Address, Caixa 84, Jaboticabal, E. de 
Sao Paulo, Brazil.) 
Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E. E. 


Barretos Station, 1925. 


(Address, Caixa 105, Barretos, 
E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil.) 


Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 


Uberaba Station, 1942. 
(Address, Caixa No. 21, Uberaba, 
Minas, Brazil.) 
Earnest, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. D. 





Goiania Station, 1940. | 


(Address, Caixa No. 6, Goiania, Goyaz, | 
Brazil.) 


Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Araxa Station, 1940. 
(Address, Araxa, Minas, Brazil.) 
Hardie, Rev. and Mrs. Alva. 


—_o-——_ 


China 


All communication by mail with 
points in Japan-occupied China is sus- 
pended for the present. This applies to 
all China missionaries listed below ex- 
cept Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. Price, 
Chengtu, Szechwan, West China, who 
are outside territory held by the Japa- 
nese and can be reached by mail or tele- 
graph. 


MID-CHINA MISSION. 


Hangchow Station, 1867. 
(Address, Hangchow, Chekiang, China.) 
*Moffett, Miss Natalie C. 

*Sheldon, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. A. 
*Stribling, Miss Frances. 
*Worth, Rev. Chas. W. 


Kashing Station, 1895. 
(Address, Kashing, Chekiang, China.) 


*Davis, Rev. and Mrs. Lowry. 
*Lynch, Miss R. Elinore. 


Kiangyin Station, 1895. 
(Address, Kiangyin, Kiangsu, China.) 
*Moffett, Dr. and —. + angie s 
*Moffett, Rev. and N 
*Thompson, Miss eitares L. 
*Wilcox, Miss Marion. 
*Worth, Miss Ruth. 


Nanking Station, 1920. 
(Address, Nanking, Kiangsu, China.) 
*Nickles, Miss Florence. 


Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 
at Chengtu, W. China.) 


(Now 


Shanghai Station. 
(Address, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai, China.) 
Allison, Rev. and Mrs. Andrew. 
Farrior, Rev. and Mrs. S. C. 
Hudson, Rev. and *Mrs. Geo. A. 
McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. H. Maxcy. 


Soochow Station, 1872. 
(Address, Soochow, Kiangsu, China.) 
*Grier, Miss Lucy H. (R.N.) 
*Minter, Rev. and Mrs. John P. 
*Satterfield, Miss Ruby. 
*Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 


Tsinanfu Station, 1930. 
(Address, Tsinanfu, Sung, China.) 
*Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. T. 


NORTH KIANGSU MISSION. 


Chinkiang Station, 1883. 
(Address, Chinkiang, Kiangsu, China.) 
*Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
*Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.) 
*Gieser, Dr. and Mrs. P. Kenneth. 
*Paxton, Mrs. J. W. 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
*Woods, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. B., Jr. 





Taichow Station, 1908. | 

(Address, Taichow, Kiangsu, via Chin- | 
kiang, Chin: a.) 

*Farr, Miss Grace. 
*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. | 
*Mizell, Miss Marguerite. 
*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. P. 
*Price, Dr. and Mrs. Robt. B. 
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Haichow Station, 1908. 
(Address, Haichow, Kiangsu, Ch 
*Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. 8. 
*Graham, Miss Sophie P. 
*McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W.¢ 
*Reed, Dr. and Mrs. John H, 
*Sells, Miss Margaret. 


Suchowfu Station, 1896. 
(Address, Suchowfu, Kiangsu, C 
*Brown, Rev. and Mrs. F. A. 
*Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
*McFadyen, Dr. and Mrs. A. A. 
*Sloan, Miss Mary Lee. 

*Young, Miss Lois. 


Tenghsien Station. 
(Address, Tenghsien, Shantung, Ch 
*Bradley, Miss Julia J. 
*Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. M. A. 


Hwaianfu Station, 1904. 
(Address, Hwaianfu, Kiangsu, Ch 
*Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas, 
*Wells, Miss Lillian C 
*Woods, Miss Josephine U. 

*Yates, Rev. and Mrs. O. F. 


Sutsien Station, 1893. 
(Address, Sutsien, Kiangsu, Chin 
*Bradley, Mrs. J. W. 
*McCutchan, Rev. H. W. 
*McCutchan, Miss Mada I. 
*Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 


Tsing-Kiang-pu Station, 1887. 
(Address, Tsing-Kiang-pu, Kiang 
China.) 


*Bell, Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson. 
*Hall, Miss Jessie D. 

*McCown, Miss Mary. 

*Talbot, Rev. and 

*Woods, Rev. and Mrs. y Buseell 


Yencheng Station, 1911. 
(Address, Yencheng, Kiangsu, Chi 


*Fraser, Miss Gussie. 
*Stevens, Rev. Geo. P. 


Fowning Station. 


(Address, Fowning, Kiangsu, vi 
Chinkiang, China.) 


School of Chinese Studies. 
Post Office Box 131, 
Baguio, Philippine Islands. 
No communication possible at pre 
by mail or telegraph with our mis 
aries in the Philippine Islands. 
Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr 
Matthes, Miss Hazel (R.N.) 
Vinson, Rev. and Mrs. John W., J 
**Vinson, Dr. and Mrs. T. Chalme 


Japan 
JAPAN MISSION. 


No communication is possible at 


present time either by mail or telegt 


with our missionaries in Japan. 


Kobe Station, 1890. 
(Address, Kobe, Japan.) 
*Mcllwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
*Myers, Rev. and Mrs. H. W. 
Kochi Station, 1885. 
(Address, Kochi, Japan.) 


Nagoya Station, 1887. 
(Address, Nagoya, Japan.) 


*Archibald, Miss Margaret. 
*Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Percy W 
*Robinson, Miss Amy E. 
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Tokushima Station, 1889. 


Gifu Station, 1917. 


fey = (Address, Chunju, Chosen, Asia.) 
Miss izabe . 
Rev. and Mrs. James A. *Boggs, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K. 


Marugame Station, 1920. 
(Address, Marugame, Japan.) Kunsan Station, 1896. 


‘Logan, Rev. and Mrs. C. A. 


Toyohashi Station, 1890. 


(Address, Toyohashi, Japan.) *Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E. 
Noore, Rey. and Mrs. Lardner W. *Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. S. 


Chunju Station, 1896. 


*Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 


Takamatsu Station, 1898. *Colton, Miss Susanne A. 


*Fontaine, Miss Lena. 


(Address, rename gam *Kestler, Miss E. E. (R.N.) 
PricksOn, Rev. and Mrs. 5. M. *McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. O. 
Miss Emma Eve. *Swicord, Rev. and Mrs. D. A. 


er, 
Nasir nev. and Mrs. H. H. ‘Winn, Miss Emily. 


(Address, Kunsan, Chosen, Asia.) 


*Dupuy, Miss Lavalette. 
*Greene, Miss Willie B. 
*Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 


(Address, Tokushima, Japan.) Kwangju Station, 1904. 


‘Buckland, Miss Ruth. 
Lumpkin, Miss Estelle. 
Maylor, Miss Charlotte A. 


(Address, Kwangju, Chosen, Asia.) 


*Dodson, Miss Mary Lucy. 
*Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 


Okasaki Station, 1890. *Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. 
(Address, Okasaki, Japan.) *McQueen, Miss Anna. 


—o— 


Korea 


‘On furlough. 


lAssociate worker. 


“Under special contract. 
‘Teacher of missionary children. 


*Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. J. I. 
*Preston, Dr. and Mrs. John F., Jr. 
*Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
*Root, Miss Florence E. 

*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 





Mokpo Station, 1899. 
(Address, Mokpo, Chosen, Asia.) 


KOREA MISSION. 


*Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. D. Jas. 


Nocommunication is possible at the | *Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph. 
preent time either by mail or telegraph | *Hopper, Miss Margaret. 
vith our missionaries in Korea. 


*McMurphy, Miss Ada. 


l Soonchun Station, 1913. | Chilpancingo Station, 1921. 

| (Address, Soonchun, Chosen, Asia.) (Address, Chilpancingo, Guerrero, 

| *Biggar, Miss Meta L. Mexico.) 

| *Crane, Miss Janet. McClendon, Mr. and Mrs. C. J. 
*Hewson, Miss Georgia (R.N.) *Shelby, Rev. J. O. 

| *Miller, Miss Louise. *Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 

| *Preston, Rev. and Mrs. J. F. | tYeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 

*Rogers, Dr. and Mrs. J. McL. 

| *Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. R. M. Chilapa Station. 


: - : Address, Revolucion 26, Chil 
Pyenvyang Station (Union Work). ( ‘i Genser. Galen) sii 


*Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J.C. McClelland, Miss Alice J. 


Taxco Station. 
ee (Address, Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico.) 
Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. H. E. 


Cuernavaca Station, 1938. 


(Address, Morelos No. 3, Cuernavaca, 
Mexico.) 


Mex ico | Beaty. Miss Lettie. 


Ross, Rev. W. A. 


Patzcuaro Station, 1931. 


MEXICO MISSION. | (Address, Patzcuaro, Michoacan, 


Mexico.) 
Toluca Station, 1919. Ross, Rev. and Mrs. H. L. 
(Address, Pino Suarez 65, Toluca, Kingsville, Texas. 


hear - aaa | Texas Mexican Industrial Institute. 
Gray, Miss Katherine C. Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. 
Rogers, Miss Carolyn. . on ait a980 
asquillo Station, i 
Address, Tz illo, Hi , Mexico. 
Zitacuaro Station, 1919. (Adires wequillo, Hidslgo, Mexiso. ) 


McKi y, Mr. ¢ Mrs. Rich ‘ 
(Address, Zitacuaro, Michoacan, fcKinney, Mr. and Mrs. Richmond 


Mexico.) Uruapan Station. 


Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) (Address, Aquiles, Serdan, No. 17 
Uruapan, Michoacan, Mexico.) 


ro Mrs. R. C. 
Morelia Station, 1919. Morrow, Prof. and Mrs. R. C 


(Address, Morelia, Michoacan, Mexico City. 


Mexico.) (Address, Bolivar 742, Mexico City, 
Beaty, Miss Mildred (R.N.) D.F., Mexico.) 
Coppedge, Dr. and *Mrs. L. J. Boyce, Mr. and Mrs. James R. 

| Southerland, Miss Pattye (R.N.) | **Ross, Mr. and Mrs. Hervey. 





POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, and Exgland, require 5 cents for the 
fist ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for each additional ounce, or 


fraction of an ounce. 


Letters addressed to Cuba, Brazil or Mexico are subject to the same postage 
tes and conditions which would apply to them if they were addressed for 
delivery in the United States. 


Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to China, 
and Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 


Commercial papers 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and 1 cent 
for each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 


Registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 
For Mexico, address to station direct. 
For Africa, Brazil and China we do not advise the use of parcel post. 


Consult Local Postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and require- 
ments of Declaration for Custom Duties, all of which appear in the latest Postal 
Guide. 
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DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Davipson, NortH CAROLINA 


The regular Academic Program and 
basic R.O.T.C, will continue at David- 
mn, with enrollment limited to three 
undred. Freshmen classes begin during 


‘une, September and February. 


Early application is advised. 


1943 


. CUNNINGHAM, Presiden! 











THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
LAY WORKERS 





A PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE 


Offers two years of undergraduate and two years 
of graduate work, leading to the degrees of Bache- 
lor of Religious Education and Master of Religious 
Education, respectively. 





For further information write for catalog 


3400 Brook Road 
Richmond 22, Virginia 
































geece RALLY DAY eget, 


Executive Committee of Religious Education and Publication 
Presbyterian Building Richmond 9, Virginia 





